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Bang of PEMBROK K 


Ny Lon Dy 


HE 3 your ISA ad me, 
1 when in this country, of allowing me 


to converſe with you ſo freely on the fubject 
of Farriery, encourages me to hope, that 

you will now permit me to uſher into the £7 
world, under your patronage and protection, 
the following treatiſe upon the thoeiny 8 of 
mm and the diſeaſes of their feet. | | 


Your 12 ak already been pleaſe 
to expreſs your approbation of my firſt eſſax 
on the ſhoeing of horſes; and I would flat- 
ter myſelf, that this my ſeeond attempt, up- 
on the diſcaſes of their feet, will not be leſs 
acceptable. At the ſame time, I am under | 
the greateſt apprehenſions from your: Lord- 
ſhip's gy on the ie ; as the de- 

fects 


— 


DEDICATION. 
fects in treating it cannot eſcape the pene- 
tration of. ſo able a Judge. 


iv 


1 5 are PEW ſenſible of the many dif- 


| 15 advantages which the art of Farriery till la- 


bours under, and have condeſcended to im- 
; prove and honour it, by com municating | 
many uſeful precepts and inſtructions rela- 
ting to the management of horſes; and you 
have always diſcovered a readineſs to pro- 
mote every laudable effort to improve this 
uſeful ſcience. I would humbly hope, that 
the preſent attempt may, in ſome meaſure, 
tend further to exterminate thoſe prevail- | 
ing and inveterate prej judices, which are ſtill 
entertained, not only with regard to the 
ſhocing of horſes, but to other cireum- 

5 Ons i che e of their 


. 


| A 1 by your Lordſhip? 8 
- Wee in endeavouring to reform the 
many abſurd operations daily practiſed on 
horſes, and encouraged by your favour 
: and n 1 ſhall Mays continne to 
8 | | . employ 


Es + 


DEDICATION. v 


employ my leifure-hours, in cultivating 
and promoting every thing that may con- 
tribute to the health and e * this noble 
: animal, 


ZEA 


I have the honour to be, with the greateſt 15 
: deference, ” 


| My Lords 
Ton Lon 

| Moſtobedient, 
| And „ 


JAMES CLARK. 
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* RE T 4 * 


H E de: recantion which the 
firſt edition of my obſervations on the 
| 3 of horſes met with, has induced me 

to fulfil my engagement to the publie, by 

attempting a ſecond edition with many im- 
provements and large additions; and I have 
added, as immediately connected with the 


| e 2 ſecond ge: 18 the Diſeaſes of e 


* ö : 4 


80 much is now ae to 2s knows 
by every practitioner in Farriery, that it 
may ſeem preſumptuous to offer any thing 
farther on the ſubject. But certainly there 
cannot be a greater obſtruction to the pro- 
greſs of any art, than an opinion that no 
room is left for further improvement. From | 
; experience, I am convinced, that not only 

the operative branch of ſhoeing horſes ſtands 
greatly in need of a reformation, but that the 


ZZ * branches of Farriery, whether ſur⸗ 
| 5 ad 12 


5 5 P R E FA d K. 
gical or esd are yet in their infaney, d 


neither of them having hitherto been ſuffi- 
ciently underſtood, or properly cultivated. 


| However neceſſary it has been found to 
| fix iron ſhoes upon the hoofs of horſes, it 
is certainly contrary to the original deſign of 
| ſhoeing them, firſt to deſtroy their hoofs by 
paring, &c, and afterwards to put on the 
foot a broad ſtrong ſhoe to protect what re- 
mains, or rather to ſupply what has been 
taken away. Yet, however abſurd this man- 
ner of treating the feet of horſes may ap- 
5 pear, it is well known, that it has been car- | 
ried to a very great length, and ſtill conti- 
nues to be thought abſolutely neceſſary. —— 
The deſtruction of their hoofs, and many 5 
other bad conſequences ariſin 8 from it, are 


_ mY: but t too ent. | 


| In hopes of rendering the operation * | 
| ſhoeing horſes leſs deſtructive to their feet, 
I have ventured to offer to the public a few 
remarks on this ſubject, which are the reſult 


of * your experience. And, if this my 
: ſecond 


PREFACE | 9 


FREIE) attempt ſhall meet with bit ſucceſs, 

which I experienced in my former edition 
of this treatiſe, I may afterwards communi= 
cate ſome obſervations on the diſeaſes of that 
animal, which I hope will be attended with 
| ory utility. 


1 the following remarks, es ll 
err have been carefully obſerved: And, 
in order to render the anatomical deſcription 
of the foot more plain and eaſy, a plate is 
added, in which the bones of the foot, and 
thoſe immediately connected with them, are 
repreſented in different views. The form 
of the ſhoe that is commonly uſed, and that 


which is recommended here, are alſo repre- 
ne, and pin deſcribed. 


In this 1 I have. ane ab . 
my former plan, eſpecially in the anatomi- ; 
cal deſcription of the foot. But, at theſame 
time, I have avoided the minutiae of anato- 
my, as perhaps that would rather tend to 
perplex than inſtruct the reader; ; and have. 
"7 mentioned in en what wil be 7 


eee a A ee eee 
4 * * = 7 8 5 * * 


; 


10 7 ACP 


moſt neceſſary for rightly 888 i 


the ſubject. I have likewiſe avoided all hard 
words and technical terms, in order to ren- 


der the book more plain and eaſy. A 
wrong apprehenſion of what had been for- 


merly ſaid relating to the not pairing the 


85 hobofs, which being taken in too ſtrict a 


ſenſe, has led many pe ple into the oppoſi 


extreme. I have, therefore, been under the 
neceſſity of on 5 8 more = 
25 Nes that bens. | 


'In the forond part, 1 have 5 
to ſhew, that moſt of the diſeaſes to which 
horſes feet are liable, are generally brought 
on by the injudicious method, commonly 


practiſed, of ſhoeing them; together with 
che unnatural treatment horſes hoofs, through 
Prejudice axid cuſtom, often meet with when 
- kept in a ſtable. The obſervations I have 
5 wt are, therefore, chiefly calculated for 
management of the hoofs of our fineſt 
to WR from: * and 1985 8 | 


3 > + * 


expoſed 


arg 


— ; F f 1 
5 q . * ES ; * 
CY Yo, Fg 25 # , L F 7 9 5 ; 4 5 - 4 7 * * 
n A A 
i oY c 25 . 
7 # 5 ö 


are the baſis 1 ſupport of the boy, and 
upon their ſoundneſs depends intirely the 
value and uſefulneſs of a horſe; for a fine 
horſe with crazy feet, islike an elegant ſtrue- 
ture with a bad foundation, and, on that ac- 
count, they are equally CPE to tumble to 
the : ar 


The following treatiſe 1 is more Suite , 
i I may be allowed the expreſſion, for pre- 


venting particular diſeaſes which infeſt the 
feet of horſes, than curing them; the for- 
mer, in general, being, in a great meaſure _ 
praQticable; by proper care and management, 


whilſtthe latter, whenonce confirmed; baffles 


all the powers of art to reſtore the diſeaſed 


parts to their primitive ſtate, which muſt, of 
courſe, be attended with lameneſs whilſt the 


- horſe lives. It muſt therefore be allowed, 
that it is of much greater importance to en- 
deavour to prevent thoſe diſeaſes from taking | 


place, and thereby. preſerving horſes ſound 
od active in their feet, by treating them 
in that manner which nature points out as 


| out Over and 9 than to riſk their 


„ 


2 ws 

F », Bis 
7 © 
2% 


„ EF A C E. 


being rendered lame by following thoſe op- 
poſite practices, at preſent too prevalent, and 
which are exceedingly detrimental to the 
feet, not only by impoſing an unnatural 
ſhape upon the hoofs, by which the horſe _ 
is rendered lame, but by oppoſing and 
5 thwarting the natural functions which are 
neceſſary to preſerve the feet in a ſound 
ſtate. The ſimple rules dictated by nature, 
ought on all occaſions to be followed and i- 
mitated, but never conſtrained or counter- 
acted. |. Hence it is, that, from overlooking 
or neglecting theſe precepts, the feet of hor- 
ſes are generally found to be the firſt ww 
that fails. 


Some TIED = authors, in treating upon 
the diſeaſes of the feet, and likewiſe many 

Farriers, &c. have greatly perplexed them- 
ſelves by enumerating a long catalogue of 
diſeaſes, to which they alledge the feet of 
horſes are liable; this they do, by confoun- 
ding the firſt cauſe of a diſeaſe with the ef- 
fects it afterwards produces in the parts, ac- 
5 of counting them. at 3 9 lame time as diſtinct 


8 diſeaſes; . 


| mation, and afterwards a diſcharge of mat= 


ter, which ſometimes breaks out and forms 
an ulcer on the coronet; when it is healed up, 
there frequently remains a ſeam or crack in 
the hoof. Now the puncture or prick with 
the nail, is reckoned one diſeaſe, The ulcer 
at the coronet (called a quitter-bone) makes 
a ſecond. The crack or ſeam it leaves in the 

| hoof (a falſe quarter) makes a third; and fo 


of other diſeaſes. From this confuſed manner 


of enumerating them, the number is greatly 
increaſed, and is ſaid to amount to 32 diffe- 


rent diſeaſes. In order, therefore, to avoid 


this prolixity, and to make theſe diſeaſes the 


- eaſier to be underſtood, 1 have reduced the 


whole under the following heads, namely, 
Accidents and Diſeaſes. The firſt, compre- 
hends wounds, bruiſes, punctures, ſtrains. . 
The ſecond, includes the diſeaſes, which are, | 
founders, hoof- bound, corns, running thruſh- 


es. Under theſe different heads are included 
1 all the diſeaſes, Ec. which [ have ever known. 
happen. to the teet of horſes, La Foſſe in- 
| TD deed 


7 R E F A C E. f 13 
diſeaſes; 3 for inſtance, a puncture or prick ; 


with a nail in ſhoeing, will cauſe an inflam- 


8 


— : : "3% nts ts . R - ** * 
— p ; — n 
22 


„ racE 


«deed ate fractures of the bones; b. | 


as I never have as yet ſeen one inſtance of 
theſe, I can n fay nothing __ 1 bead. 


Wirk re 
| Rents; T have endeavoured to lay down ſuch 
general, and at the ſame time ſuch ſimple, 

rules for treating them, as may be eaſily fol- 
| lowed, even by thoſe who are but little ac- 
quainted with dreſſing wounds in horſes, 
The materials preferibed are eaſily procu- 
red]; they are ſimple of themſelves, and as 
effectual for the purpoſe intended as the 
moſt pompous preſcriptions or elegant com- 
poſitions. Therefore, 1 have purpoſely a- 


 - voided burthening che practitioner with a 


number of receipts for ointments, balſams, 
or tinctures, as a few ſelect ones, well adapt- 

ed for the different purpoſes, will be found 
to anſwer all the intentions aimed at in cu- 
ring wounds, &c. in horſes. Farriers enjoy 


one very great advantage in their patients. 


Horſes, from theirſimple diet, &c. have their 
blood and juices generally untainted or cor- 
rypred W Ty or r intemperance: their 
5 | wounds, 


ect to wounds and 3 eci- 


6 7 R E F A © E. Tal | 


4 


os on that account, are eaſily and ſpee- 
dily cured when rightly treated ; a regimen 
when neceſſary, is eaſily impoſed, implicit- 


ly followed on their part, and, if rightly con- 


ducted, is of the greateſt conſequence, not 


only in healing of wounds, but in curing. 


the diſeaſes of horſes in engl 


TX am well aware, chat we I 3 in 
che following treatiſe, will meet with great 


oppoſition from the illiterate and prejudiced. 


But, from the candid and impartial, I would 
beg a fair hearing; and, if the arguments I 
may uſe ſhould not be thought ſufficiently | 


convincing 1 ſhall appeal to nothing but 
als and fair e 
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the ancients, and = 

were more : ſalicitous about the ways and 
means, to harden their horſes hoofs, 
chan to 1 00 them, by fixing any extra- 
neous ſubMnce upon them. We are told 


by the i ingenious Mr Barringer, who, wi 
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138 INTRODUCTION. 
great labour and induſtry, has collected 3 
number of curious anecdotes relating to hor- 

ſes and horſmanſhip, that Xenophon, in 
his treatiſe on horſemanſhip *, recommends 

aſtone pavement for hardening horſes hoofs, 
: and 2 them tough. This fort of 
: « pavement, ſays he, will cool, harden, and 
improve his feet, merely by his ſtanding 
a upon it, and will procure the ſame advan- 
_ © tage to his hoofs, as he would, if he went 
- upon ſtoney roads every day. | 


© Vegetius ſays likewiſe 1. © That, the floor 
| '* of the flable ſhould not be made of ſoft 
wood, but of ſolid hard oak, which will 
make the horſes hoofs as hard as rocks. 
And Virgil, in my motto, tells us, That 
the horſe, in pawing, or tearing up the 


4 ground with his hoofs, made it reſound by 
the ſolidneſs of the horn. = 


Ds From theſe ad the like 1 it 
would appear, that, altho” the horſe was 


_ 


Bock page 236. f Ibid. 


Fl 
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much uſed i in early times, yet no particu- 
lar mention is made, for many ages, of any 


ſuch thing as ſhoes or coverings for his 


hoofs, Nevertheleſs, the/ want of ſhoes 
. ought not to appear ſo ex ordinary to us, 


riod, who do not uſe ſhoes to their horſes. 
Of this we have ſufficient proof in our own 


country, particularly in the North and Weſt 
parts of Scotland, and in Wales; yet their 


horſes perform all manner of work with- 


out any detriment to their hoofs, which, 


from being accuſtomed to go bare, and rub- 
_ touching frequently againſt hard bo- 


dies, they (like the hands of a labouring 
man). acquire. a callouſneſs and ODGUIADY, 
Which grently _ to their firmneſs, HF 


"Mr Barringer e us s likewiſe, 6 That + 
| « the Kalmuck horſes are never ſhod ; nor does 


* it appear, ſays he, that ſhoes are neceſ- 


6 ſary; the climate being very dry, and the 
| © foil hard, the hoof is likewiſe fo ſolid and 8 
4 indurated, that wencthiog can kunt 16. 1 


As 
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nlous author are at en ina ſew hands, 
it will perhaps not be unacceptable, if we ſe⸗ 
left a few paſſages/farther, relating to the 
ancient method of ſhoeing horſes, from his 
notes upon Xenophon'strextiſeon horſeman- 
ſbip*,*As much is faid concerning thebeſt me- 
chod of preſerving the hoofs, and rendering 
them hard and tough, by the means of a 
7 pavement, on. which the horſes were 
N to fand when in the ſtable; it may not be 
thought foreign to the ſubject, to add a 
more particular account of the ancient me- 
| © thod of ſhoeing horſes; if, ſays he, that 
term may be uſed for an Occaſional eover- 
7 ring of their feet. "Mention is made in 
ſome ancient authors, of this pradtice; 
yet, it is certain, that, if we underſtand the 
5 c coverings. of the feet in uſe amongſt them 


ct be the ſame as the modern ſhoes, or like 


them in any reſpect, we labour under a 
| * palpable miſtake, | The ERR. did not 


* 
al Te. bo 
* 75 1 * rg o < 
* * 2 


1 cala, Appin Thy, staune, | 
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He their horſes; ans ies, they did 


iron, or of other metal, in the 5 and 


* ſhape of the modern horſe ſhoes ; but, when | 
they intended to defend them from any 


F thing that might annoy them in travelling, | 
Lor the hardneſs of the ground, they faſten- 


© ned. upon their feet, by means of ſtraps 
* and ligatures, a ſort of ſandal, Aocting, or . 


hat we call Boots „ Theſe were made 


* of ſedges twiſted together like a matt, or 


* elſe of leather; and were ſometimes ſtren gth- : 


6 ened with plates of iron, and adorned, by 


iich and oſtentatious people, with filver 


{and gold, as in the inſtances of Nero and 
& Poppaca. In the collection of the late 


Baron Sock's paſtes of antique ſtones, now 
in the Britiſh Muſeum, there is one 
© which. repreſents a ſoldier. binding or ty=- 
6 ing on this ſort of ſhoe, which, being ad- 
4 ded to other authorities, proves the fact to b 
= 6 a | demonſtration, | a8 the above paſſage of | 


195 © Nenephon, 


* ; Probably . like our > hemp ſhoes, | 


which ſurrounds the whole hoof, and are fixed. at the 


heels with wa 
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* 1 _ the | contrivanc WP the 
* ſtone-pavement, - make it clear, tnat iron 
5 ſhoes were unknown in theſe times. 


It is remarkable, that the Japaneſe, at 
*-preſent; have a ſimilar kind of ſhoes with | 
the common ſort uſed by the ancients. 
They are twiſted of firaw, with ropes, like- 
_ © wiſe of ſtraw, hanging down from them, 
with which they are faſtened about the 
© horſes foot, inſtead of the European iron 
5 ſhoes, which are not uſed 1 in this country. | 
Tn. They are ſoon. worn out in {lippery and 
—&  ftoney roads; and . muſt be often chan- | 
* ged for new, - For this purpoſe, the men 
Sho look after the horſes always carry a 
competent ſtock with them, though they 
are to be found in every village, and offer- 
ed to ſale "y _ ores. begging tae 
the road. 1 | 


The earie Pats to be met with of 3 iron | 
7 * ſhoes ® * the * faid to have belonged | 


f to 


eto the horſe of Childeric, who lived in the 
year 481, and is preſerved in Montfaucon's 
antiquities of France. It perfectly reſem- 
a bles the ſhoes in uſe at preſent . It is to 
| *be remarked, that i was » cuſtom among 


the ancients, which deſcended to the early 


© modern ages, to bury their horſes with their 
© owners, and to prefer ſuch as were moſt 
valued and beloved. In Homer, Achilles 
* ſacrifices ſix to the manes of Patroclus. The 
© grooms, or equerries, or favourite ſervants, 
© were alſo devoted to the ſame fate. And, 


in the year 1710, a tomb was dug up at 


_ * Blots, in which were found the bones of 
an horſe and a dog. It may not be im- 
© pertinent, with reference to this ſubject, 


to relate the followin g odd particular, be- 


8 longing to the caſtle of Oakham, in Rut- 


0G land-ſhire, ' which is maintained and in 


1 


5 force at this time. This caſtle was built 
© ſoon after the conqueſt, : by M. akelin de 
Ferrariit, who, as he gave ſix hor/e ſhots 


fan his 1 een ty CORY grant; 
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zen ke ad Send any bes be chi rea 

paſſes through Oakham, he forfeits a ſhoe 
eee ee He chuſe to cedecm 
„it, which generally is the caſe; by finding 
one in its place. The forfeited hoc, or 
that made in its ſiead, is fed, wich the 
* nobleman'sname, on the caſtle gate. Somc- 
times they were made very large, and 
+ gilt, in proportion to the ſum of money 
© Sinai lieu of the aaa 5 | 
Phys ee "This Wakzline 
A Ferraris came into England with the 
Conqueror, and was created wg b ron? Ele 
(+ bowed Derby? oy WAS 


| Upon the whole, it hold appear, that 
the art of ſhoeing . horſes | with iron 
_ ſhoes, was upknown to the ancients; as no 
mention is made of any ſuch: practice in 
5 Hiſtory, particularly, in the aforementioned 
: 3 upon the feeding and management 
y of horſes, &c. written by Xenophon;; for, if 
| ſuck practice had been in uſe, or known, 


he no doubt would have mentioned it, and 
a the 


* 


ns? hethere "A down * pa 
ing horſes. hoofs, would have been unne= 
ceſſary. But, in proceſs of time, as the arts 
| and. ſciences were cultivated; We find them 5 
extended to the preſervation of horſes hoofs, 
by the invention of ſhoes or coverings for 
their feet, made of ſedges, as already men- 
tioned; and, as a farther improvement, ſhoes 
made of iron were at laſt invented; which | 
euſtom has been handed down to us, and i is 
now become abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe 
| horſes, who are in the conſtant uſe of travel- 
ling upon hard turnpike roads and ſtoney 
_ pavement ; different ſoils and climates, re- 
quiring more or leſs of this artificial eover- 
ing; hence we find, that in different eoun- 
tries, they have adopted different methods 
of. ſhoeing their horſes; but they all agres 
in paying greater attention to the fore - feet; 
and indeed it is the cuſtom to ſhoe them only, 
| as in Pruſſia, &c. The formof the ſhoe adopted 
ſeems likewiſe ta be peculiat to each country, 
8 which, fromaſtrong attachment to their own 
methods and cuſtoms, they always eſteem as 
_ preferable to any other; for, we find, that 


5 8 : — 5 


when foreigners of diftinQtion travel in- 
to other countries, they always carry along 5 


with them a Farrier of their own nation to 


ſhoe their horſes. Tet, notwithſtanding, 


vhatever difference may ariſe from the change 
of ſoil or climate, horſes are found to go e- 


qually well, as in their own country. In 
Perſia, they uſe thin flat ſhoes; in Turkey, 
broad thin plates which cover the ſole and 
frog, not unlike the broad barred ſhoes uſed 
With us. In Germany, they uſe thick, heavy, 


ſtrong ſhoes, with three cramps or caukers, 


one on each heel, and one on the toe of the 


ſhoe. In Spain, the ſhoe-heels are long and 


thin, without ſpunges or waſhes. In France, 
they uſe broad flat ſhoes.” And, in Britain, 


hollow ſhoes, with very broad waſhes or 
ſpunges, together with thick ſtrong heels. 
But it is not my deſign, at preſent; to criti - 

1 upon the various methods. of ſhoeing 5 

| horſes in different countries. It is ſufficient 


| and good, — kinds of thoes > 
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be admitted, that there may be, and indeed 
are, ſhoes of a particular conſtruction, which 
prove more or leſs hurtful to the feet, and 


1 injurious to 4 hokſe i in his going. "Of this 
kind, is the broad concave ſhoe, fo general- 
ly uſzd'in Britain. Hence we find, that, i in 


this country, horſes are more liable to lame- 
neſs and diſeaſes in their feet, than any other 
part of the body, whilſt the cauſes of them 


are but little inquired into, from a } 


fion; that the art of ſhoeing them i is arrived 8 
at its utmoſt perfection, and chat no bad | 


conſequences can attend a method fo! univere 


fally eſtabliſhed. But an inquiry into the 
method practiſed in performing this opera- 


tion, together with the concave form of the 


ſhoe, will ſhow from whence moſt of theſe | 


mise ariſe, 


The ſhoeing of a 1 a is an o 


peration of greater importance than is gene- 


rally imagined; for how frequently are our 5 
hopes and expectations blaſted in the pre = 


miſing appearance of a fine young Horſe, 
185 * is no trained than he 
is 
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23 INTRODUCTION. 
is lamed, from the injudiciqus method of 
treating his feet in ſhoeing; whilſt, at the 

ſame time, the real ſeat of the complaint, not 

being underſtood, 1 is overlooked and neglect- 

eld, and thus gaining WO terminates 
0% in an incurable * 


3 ae — of great oon 
ſequence, to preſerve our horſes ſound in the 
fleet, and as ſo much depends upon having 
them properly ſhoed, the right performing 
„ of this operation certainly demands our 
particular attention; eſpecially with re- 
ſpect to the fore feet, whoſe office it is, to 
ſupport by far the greater part of the weight 
of the body, and, on that account, Hey. are 


more lable to be injured. 


In order to ſet this matter 1 


point of view, and that it may be the better 

underſtood, I ſhall, firft, deſcribe the common 

3 method of ſhoeing horſes, and the manner 

of treating their feet, and point out the bad 

: confequences ariſing from them. 2dly, I ſhall 

N OP a more Ae method of ears 
Diotſes, 
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| horſes, adapted to the anatomical ructure 
of the parts, and more agreeable to the in- 
tention and deſign aimed at in ſhoeing them. 
3dly, I ſhall prove, from the common prac- 


tice of Farriers, (in endeavouring to recover 


bad feet), the truth of what may be advan- 
ced; with ſome general remarks upon the 
whole ſubject. But, before we proceed to 
this, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a few 


things with reſpe& to the anatomical ftruc- 


jure of (he ah, EET 
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HE POTEN covering of the foot i is it. 

called the Hoof, and is of an horny en 
| ſubſtance, without ſenſe or feeling, which 
ſerves as a box or covering for the foot, to 
defend the blood-veſſels, nerves, tendons, pa 
& c. from external injuries, dad 4 to en be 
the weight of the bodya, : Ju: 


An deſcribing the DC parts of the ch 

2 hoof, it may be divided into four parts. . 1ſt, by 
The Cruſt or Walls of the hoof, ad, The Wh 
| Sole. 3d, The Frog, or Heel. 4h, The Bu 
Dork or Binders. 


; If That circular part into which the 
| en, in ſhocing, called the Cruſt, 
| fg u 


or THE root. ”M : 


(nd by fome che Walls of the 6000 i is of a L 
| the PEPE or toe, but PDE and weak-. 
er towards the heels . At the extremity : 
of each heel, it reflects inward. and forward 
to the point of the frog; there it is termed: 
the bars or binders of the foot. It is this 
part that ſuffers moſt by paring, from a, 
| falſe notion of opening the heels. But, in fact, 
it has the very contrary effect, which [ ſhall 
endeavour ee to Fass 


a, The Sole fills up the inner and under 
part of the cruſt; and is compoſed of a niim- 
ber of ſcaley layers, which, when grown too 
luxuriant, dry, ſeparate, and fall off in ſcales; 
The ſole is conſiderably ſofter and tougher. 
than the cruſt, and, when much: weakened. 
by paring. the internal parts of the foot are 
lable to bruiſes from ſharp. ſtones, . cc. 
But, if allowed to remain in its natural 

ena. 


* + Although the frog i is properly the heel of a horſe's. 
bot, yet; the extremities of the cruſt on each ite of tlie 
frog are called the Heels, * are n by, the 5 
names of Outſide and Inde. 
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. 83 and i to wt bodies, it "0 | 
quires a great degree of hardneſs, which e- 
nables it the better to reſiſt external inju- 


34, The Frog is of a ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, 

| ſhaped like a dart, and reaches from the po- 
ſterior extremity of che heel toward the mid- 
dle of the ſole. In the middle of the frog 
is a longitudinal cleft or opening, by which 
the heels have a ſmall degree of contraction 
and expanſion at every tread which the 
| horſe makes upon: the 4 


The frog ſerves as a cuſhion for the ten- 
don to reſt; upon. The ſole, the frog, and 
the bars keep the inferior part of the cruſt 
extended at a proper wideneſs, that the 
bones, tendons, &c. which are incloſed with- 
in it, may be free from compreſſion, and 
| that a free — of the Blood bed be 


5 "The hoofs are a nn of the ſkin 
5 008 the extremities or - ihe are continu- 
| ally 
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aly growing from their roots at the coro- 
net, towards their baſis downwards, from 
which, any damage or loſs they may ſuſtain 
from wearing, breaking, &c. are ſoon re- 
paired. They adhere very cloſely to the 


Foot, and are faſtened to the bones by the 


annular ligament which furrounds them, im- 
mediately below the coronet. There are like- 


] wiſe upon the inner ſurface of the hoof a 
number of rugae, which are indented, as it 


were, into the like number of rugae, arifing 


from the tendinous aponcuroſis which covers 
che outer ſurface of the coffin- bone; by 
which the hoof is fo firmly connected 
with the foot, that it can not be ſeparated 
(na found fiate) but with the yr vio- 
lence. | | 


1 


Fe. let es eng dee oe e 


; haves upon the fore part and ſides, as there 

1s nothing intervening, but the tendinous a- 
poneuroſis; but it projects backwards from 
the bones, to a conſiderable diſtance toward 8 
5 che heels; and, together with two cartilages 

to be mentioned hereafter, forms two round 


% 


E — protukes 
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| orotuberances, one on the outſide, a ano- 
her on the inſide of the foot, divided by a 


| hollow or channel in the middle, which is 
continued down almoſt to the point of the 


frog. This part of the hoof contains a 


tough, fatty, cellular ſubſtance; hence, it ea- 
ly admits of contraction and expanſion. 
The hoof is here ſo very thin, that it dimi- 
5 niſhes gradually, till it is inſenſibly loſt in the 
kin. The whole ſubſtance of the hoof, but 
more eſpecially the ſole and frog, are of an 
open porous nature, from which, like other 
| parts of the ſurface of the body, exudes an 


9 anſeubible perſpiration, which, in ſome feet, 


is ſo great, that, when the frog is newly 


5 : Rr a dew or moiſture on its ſurface is 


then viſible to the naked eye, eſpecially if 
the foot be held in the light of the ſun; 


hence that rank foetid ſmell which ariſes 


5 from the hoofs when they are newly pared. 


ner. 
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Dl Fen Py, 


o the Internal Parts FW the Foot. 


IH E Pea: parts of the foot are Mt, 


poſed of bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
3 tendons, blood-veſſels, and nerves, 


all of which are cloſely ſurrounded or co 


vered on all ſides by the hoof, which, in a 


great meaſure, reſembles the nails on the 


fingers and toes of the human body. 


The bones of the foot! are, 6 Coffa-bone, 
the Shuttle- bone *, and the one immediately 


eee wien e hs VOY bone 18 


| 66. | Cues ok, This 1 bone, fan | its 75 


ation, being mum, or buried, as it 


were, 


* This bone is not taken notice of, either by Snape 5 


or Gibſon. La Foſſe calls it the nut- bone; but, trom its | 
- ſhape, which reſembles a weaver” S ee it e . 
Reer take that nam. , | 


Tf Supe and Gibſon, call this, the little paſtern "REN | 


- 
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were, wid the hoof, is therefore called the 
coffin-bone; the ſhape of which is nearly 
the ſame with the hoof which ſurrounds it; 
being broad, and thin at its baſis, growing 
gradually: thicker and ſtronger towards its 
upper part, where there is a hollow or cavi- 
ty that forms, in part, the ſocket which re- 
ceives the lower end of the coronary bone, 
(the ſhuttle-bone making up the other half, 
compleats the ſocket). Its under ſurface is 
concave or arched, which gives a free paſſage 
for the blood-veſlels, &c. under it; and ha- 
ving two projections or proceſſes at each ex- 
tremity backwards, gives its under part a 
ſemilunar form. From the concave Hape of 
the under ſurface of this bone, the weight 
or preſſure of the body is moſtly confined 
to the circumference or outer edge, which 
prevents the body from receiving too great, 
or too ſudden a ſhock, in e vault- 
ing, Se. 


| This bon is * an open porous nature, 
full of foramina or little holes, for the paſ- 


| fage of blood-veſſels, of which it receives 


wo 10 
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a greater number into its 8 s 
any other bone of its ſize in the whole bo- 
dy; hence the greater danger from com- 


* and inflammation in theſe 25 


d, Shatele-bons-. This FRE in its ſhape, 
very much reſembles a weaver's ſhuttle, being 
thick and bunching in the middle, and ſharp 
pointed at each extremity, is of a compact 

hard ſubſtance, and receives a number of 
blood-veſlels which enter on its under part, 
where there is a longitudinal grove or notch, 
which receives the poſterior edge of the cof 
fin-bone, upon which it is in part ſupported. 
Its back part reſting upon the flexor ten- 


dons, gives that elaſtic ſpring to a horſe in 
motion, and which is more or leſs in pro- 


1 to the wen of the den, 


This bone is ; placed tranſverſely upon the . 
5 3 of the coronary bone with the | 
coffin- bone; by which means, it greatly en- 
larges the cavity or ſocket of the latter; hence 
the coronary bone has a greater ſurface to 


5 e reſt e SP the lower end 
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of the coronary bone being 8 into the 
cavity or ſocket of the coffin-bone, and the 


- PO EY placed tranſverſely upon the back 
part of the joint; they are ſurrounded on all 
ſides by a very ſtrong ligament, which in- 


_ , Cloſes the whole articulation. The external 


ſurfaces of theſe bones which are not inclu- 
ded within the cavity of the joint, are co- 
vered, in common with all the other bones in 


the body, by a very thin membrane called 


the perigſteum, which adheres very firmly 

to their ſubſtance. Their inner ſurfaces, with- 

in the cavity of the j joint, are cover” with 
Aa 7 A NG 1 = 


* 4, The Coronary "MP is 0 8 8 1 5 
its bg ſurrounded by the coronary ring, 
or annular ligament at the top of the hoof, 
| is of a hard ſubſtance, and receives the great 
| paſtern bone into its ſocket. Its under part, 
or or round head, is received into the ſocket 


of the coffin and ſhuttle bone. This bone, 

5 inclining from a perpendicular to a horizon 

: tal poſture, preſſes more or leſs upon the 
flexor tendons, in proportion to the per- 
. e | 


_ 7} 
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| Stata attitude of the bones, and the 
length of the paſterns; hence long paſterned 
| horſes are eaſy in their motions, from the 
elaſticity of the tendons, and the reclining 36> 
ſition of the bones. 


Sk QT, 


py Cartilages. 


72 ESIDES the cartilages or griſtles 
Tho upon the extremities of the bones - 
within the cavity of the joint, (and which 
are in common to the extremities of all the 
bones in every articulation), there are 
two broad and thin cartilages peculiar 
to each foot, which are joined to the ſupe- 
rior and poſterior eminence of the coffin- 
bone, on each fide of the joint, and project 
back toward the heels, in form of wings 
running horizontally, partly under the hoof, 
and partly above it, firmly united to the co- 
met or * of the — Theſe cartilages 


e 


* 


when too much dried or hardened, from 


/ ſtrengthen the arkfecilation, and by 


. 
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extending backwards, prevent the hoof, 


compreſſing the internal parts of the foot, 


and the heels from contracting; were they 


| equal preſſure of broad concave ſhoes, &c. 


not too frequently overpowered. by the un- 


which force the cruſt of the heels ſo much 
nearer to one another, are there riveted, as it 


were, and rendered immoveable; by which 


"Fe ; 


= 


lameneſs i is ö 


Tut H E 8 of the colfin-join 
ariſe from the articulated bones 
near their extremities, and inveſt or ſur- 


"round the whole articulation, as in a cap- 
ſule or bags, (including the ſhuttle-bone), 


which forms 4 a 1 1 85 on all tides, ſo 
g ; "that 


* 


eee 


that nothing can enter it from without, nor 
= _ _— from within, | 


205 Beſides the ee aye mention N 
ed peculiar to the j joint, there ariſes another 


from the middle of the coronary bone, 
which firmly unites the hoof to the bones, 
and ſurrounds them immediately below the _ 
coronet, which, for the ſake of distinction, 5 
1s ard the e or Coronary We p 
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7ITHIN the cavity of thi [54 Sil | 
. and indeed ! in all the joints of the 
body, are conſiderable glands, which ſeparate a 
| mucous liniment that ſerves. to lubricate and 
keep the joints pliable, and which i 18 termed 
Synovia; this liniment is faid to be com- 
poſed of three different humours which meet 
in the cavity of the Jan "ves That thin 


„„ dew 
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dew or vapour diſcharged from the ſmall 
exhaling arteries into the cavities of the 
Joints. 2d, The medullary oil which tran- 


ſudes from the extremities of the bones. 
3d, The mucilage ſeparated by the glands. 


Theſe mixed together, form that lubricating 


 liniment, which being attenuated by the 
warmth and mutual attrition of the bones, 
is returned, or abſorbed in the ſame quantity 


in which it was ſent into the joint, In its 


natural or healthy tate, it is mild and inof- 
fenſive, while confined within the cavity of 
the joint. But when the ligament is perfo- 
rated by any wound or cut, and the air is 


admitted, together with the inflammation 


attending wounds in theſe parts, it acquirts 
a moſt malignant quality, ſo as to erode and 
deſtroy the very cartilages upon the extre- 
mities of the bones, which then grow to- 
gether, and form what is termed an anchylo- 


e *, and, of conſequence, produce an incu- 


rable lameneſs. Several inſtances mae be 


| Bay 9 N 


* * 


mentioned, and a number of ſuch diſ- 


eaſed bones might be produced, which would 
inconteſtibly prove what is here advanced. 


bl 
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5 Muſcles and Tendons. 


ft, HE muſcles peculiar to the foot, 


is properly a tendinous aponeurofi 1s of the ex- 


tenſor adhering very firmly tothe coffin-bone, 

which it ſurrounds or covers on all ſides; upon 
the upper and forepart of its ſurface, are an 
infinite number of Tugae, not unlike the un- 
der part of a muſhroom, which inoſculate or 

join with the like rugae on the inner ſurface. 
of the hoof, The inferior muſcle, is the ex- 
panſion of one of the flexor. tendons, and 
covers the under or arched part of the coffine 
bows, to which it is very firmly connected. 


"0 


or whatare commonly called ſo, are 
the aries and inferior. The ſuperior muſcle 
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2d, Tendons. The tendons within the 
hoof are, the extremities of the flexor and 
extenſor muſcles, which terminate in very 

ſtrong tendons, and are inſerted into the 

| cofhn-bone. The extenſor tendon, paſſing 
+, under the annular ligament, is inſerted into 
the fore part of the coffin-bone. The flex- 
ors, uniting under one ſheath or membrane, 
are inſerted into the back and under Part of 
the coffin- bone; one of which expands in 
| muſcular fibres, and covers the concave or 
arched under ſurface of the coffin-bone, and = 
Which! is called the fleſhy ſole. 1 


Blood- Veſelt and Nerves. * 


HE blood=veſlels within the hoof are 
very numerous, and ſome of them of 


50 conſiderable magnitude; more eſpecially 
5 ow ge arteries mo run along the outer 
7 74/9 1 LARS _— 


5 
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ſubface of the coflin-boite on each ſide, 1 


the notch marked FF in the plate, figure . 
which, from their ſituation, are very liable 


to be compreſſed by the contraction of the 
horny ſubſtance of the hoof. The blood- 
veſſels are generally accompanied with nerves, 
and are diſperſed throughout the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the foot, and which even pene- 


trate into the inner ſubſtance of the hoof; 
for, upon cutting or paring any part of it, 
the red blood appears even before the horny 
ſubſtance of the hoof is cut through, and 


ſeem always more or leſs attended with 


mw, | 
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Remarks. 


| INE 


* ROM what has been ſaid with reſpect : 

to the internal ſtructure of the foot, it is 
evident, that the leaſt ſtricture, preſſure, r 

wound, upon any of theſe parts which 
VV 
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are ſubſervient to. motion, will, "FER a na- 


tural ſympathy, impede the action of the 


whole, and occaſion. pain to the animal, 
which he will how, by favouring the affec: 
ted part; hence lameneſs. And from a conſi- 
deration of the uſe and motion of the parts 


E contained within the hook, we will find, that, | 


in walking, when the leg is extended, and 
the horſe bringing forward his. body, the 
| Poſterior part of the coronary bone is preſ- 
| fed upon the ſhuttle-bone, the ſhuttle-bone 
upon the tendon, the tendon upon the frog, 

and the frog upon the ground, From the 
account likewiſe given of the external ſtruc- 

ture of the foot, it is evident, that horſes 


can tread the hardeſt ground without ſhoes, 


The only part of the hoof that ſeems to 
wear or break away, is the cruſt; the ſole 
and frog, as we have already obſerved, 


by being expoſed to hard bodies, ac- 
quire a great degree of firmneſs and hard- 


neſs, which enables them to reſiſt external 
| wegen nevertheleſs, hard turnpike- roads 
and cauſway, have rendered the ſhoe- 


ing of horfes abſolutely neceſſary. But no 
N 
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oy whatever can e that per- 


nicious practice of cutting and paring 


their hoofs to that exceſs, which is but too 
frequently done every time a horſe is 
ſhoed, and in order to repair the eee | 


to the foot, fix on it a ſtrong broad-rimmed 


ſhoe, from the very conſtruction of which, 
together with the loſs of its natural defence, 
horſes too frequently are rendered totally 
uſeleſs; the bad effects of which we thall 


conſider in the aun e | 
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N preparing che foot 107 che dice, the 
frog, the ſole, and the bars or binders 
are pared ſo much that the blood frequently 


appears. The ſhoe by its form (being thick 
on the infide of the rim, and thin upon the 
85 outſide 0, muſt of conſequence be made 

concave or hollow on that ſide which is 
| placed immediately next the foot, in order 


to prevent its reſting upon the ſole: The 


ſhoes are generally of an immoderate weight 
and length, and every means 1s uſed to pre- 
vent the frog from reſting upon the ground, 
by making the ſhoe-heels thick, broad, and 


ſtrong, or raiſing ramps or caukers on 


1 | 
= From 
cc Fig. X. and XI. 
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From this form of the ſhoe, and from this 

nethodof treating the hoof, thefrogis raiſed 

| to a conſiderable height above the ground, 

the heels are deprived - of that ſubſtance 

which was ns by nature to keep the 

cruſt extended at a proper wideneſs. and 
'the foot is Send as it were in a mould. 


br the preſſure to the weight of 55 


body, and reſiſtance from the outer edges of 
the ſhoe, the heels are forced together, and 
retain that ſhape impreſt upon them, which 
it is impoſſible ever afterwards to remove; 
hence A, contraction of the heels, and of 
courſe lameneſs. But farther, 


| The heels, as has Hoe hid being 
| forced together, the cruft preſſes upon the 
proceſſes of the coffin, and extremities of 
the nut bone: The frog is confined, and 
raiſed ſo far from the ground, that it can- 
not have that ſupport upon it, which it 
ought to have : The circulation of the 


blood is impeded, and a waſting of the frog, 
and frequently of the whole foot, enſues, = 


22 
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Hence proceed all thoſe diſeaſes of the 
feet, known by the names of Foundred, 
Hoof. bound, Narrow heels, Running 


 thruſhes, Corus, High ſoles, We - 


1 ME likewiſe frequently hi from 
this compreſſion of the internal parts of the 
foot, a ſwelling of the legs immediately a- 
- bove the hoof, attended with great pain and 


Inflammation, withadiſcharge of thin, icho- 


tous, fetid matter: From which ſymptoms, 
it is often concluded, that the horſe is in a 
bad habit of body, (or what is termed a 
_ greaſe falling down), and muſt therefore 
nadergo a courſe * medicine, &c. / 25 


The — effects o tis TE are ſtill 

more obvious upon the external parts of the 
hoof, The cruſt toward the toe, being the 
only part of the hoof free from compreſſion, 
enjoys a free circulation of that fluid neceſ- 
| fary for its nouriſhment, and grows broad- 
er and longer; from which extraordinary 
lengtn of toe, the horſe ſtumbles in his go- 
ing, and cuts his * The ſmaller on 


* wing reg broad-rimaned concaye ſhoes 
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ticles. of ſand inſinuate n hetwoai 
the ſhoe and the heels, which grind them 


away, and, thereby, produce lameneſs. All 
this is entirely owing to the great ſpring 
the heels of the horſe muſt unavoidably 


have upon che heels 10 a ſhoe als, in this 


Em. 


1 This concave ſhoe in time wears thin at 
the toe, and, yielding to the preſſure made 


upon it, is forced wider, and of conſequence 


breaks off all that part of the cruſt on the 


outſide of the nails. Inſtances of this kind 
dally occur, inſomuch, that there hardly 


remains cryſt ſufficient to fix a ſhoe upon, 


It is generally thought, that hes broader 
a ſhoe is, and the more it covers the ſole and 
frog, a horſe will travel the better. But, as 


has been formerly remarked, the broader a 


ſhoe i is of this form, it muſt be made the | 
more concave; and, of canſequence, the con- 5 
tracting power upon the heels muſt be the 
greater. It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that, | 


in 


. COMMON METHOD 


1 the ſunmer-ſealbn, when this” Saber is 
hot and the roads very dry and hard, if a horſe 
is obliged to ride faſt, the ſhoes, by repeated 
ſtrokes (or friction) againſt the ground, ac- 
quire a great degree of heat, which is com- 
municated to the internal parts of the foot; 
and, together with the contraction upon the 
heels occaſioned by the form of the ſhoe, 
muſt certainly cauſe exquiſite pain. This 
is frequently. ſucceeded by a violent inflam- 
mation in the internal Parts of the. hoof, and . 
is the cauſe of that diſeaſe in the feet, fo fa- 
tal to the very beſt of our hotles, commonly 
| termed a | founder. This is alſo the reaſon 
why horſes, after a journey, or a hard ride, 
are obſerved to ſhiſt their feet ſo frequ 

and to * e, much. | 


I we . 5 to . convex 8 
: of this ſhoe, and the convexity of the pave- 
ment upon which horſes walk, it will then 
be evident, that it is impoſſible for them to 
| Keep their feet from flipping in this form 
| of Thoe, clpevially upon declivities of llreets. 
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| 3 idols common practice, 3 
in this place, to turn up the heels of the 
ſhoes into what is called Cramps or Caukers, i 


by which means, the weight of the horſe is 


confined to a very narrow ſurface, viz. the. 


inner round edge of the thoe-rim and the 
points or catikers of each heel, which for 


wear round and blunt; beſides, they, forthe 
moſt part, are made by far too thick and 


long. The cotiſequence is, that it throws 


the horſe forward upon t the toes, and. is apt 
to make him ſlip and ſtumble. To this 


cauſe we muſt likewiſe aſcribe the frequent 
and ſudden lameneſs horſes are ſubject to in 


the legs, by twiſling and ſtraining the ligan 
ments of the Joints, tendons, S . 


I do not em that euere are Me 


burtful, and ought to be laid afide. On tlie 
contrary, I grant, that they; or fome ſuch 


like contrivance, are extremely neceſſary, 
and may be uſed with advantage upon flat 
ſhoes where the ground i is ſlippery; but they 
ſhould! be made thinner and ſharper: than thoſe | 
. uſed, ſoasto fink into the ground, FE 


otherwiſe 


— 
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therwi they will rather be hurtful thay 
of any ann. 


The Chineſe are Gi to account a mall 
foot an ornament iu their women, and, for 


| that purpoſe, when young, their feet are 
_ confined in ſmall ſhoes. This no doubt 


produces the deſired effect; but muſt neceſ- 
farily be very prejudicial to them i in walking, 
and apt to render them entirely lame, þ 


This pes however, very wuch =" 
ples our manner of ſhoeing horſes ; For, if 
we looked upon it as an advantange to them 
to havelong feet, with narrowlow heels, and 


ſuppoſing we obſerved no inconvenience to 


attend it, or bad conſequence to follow from 
it, we could not poſſibly uſe a more effectu- 


al means to bring it about, than by Rn 


| me method Arey: dckerided, 


la ſhoeing 8 2 horſe, 1 we e ſhould 


in this, as in every other caſe, ſtudy to fol- | 
Jow nature: And certainly that ſhoe which 


4 is made EY ſuch a . as to reſemble ag. 


near 


or sHOEIN G. 33 


near as poſſible che natural tread bad ſhape | 


of the foot, muſt be tae to any o- 
ther. | 


But it is extremely difficult to lay down 
fixed rules, with reſpect to the proper me- 


thod to be obſerved in treating the hoofs 


of different horſes: It is equally difficult 
to lay down any certain rule for determi- 


ning the preciſe form to be given their ſhoes, 
This will be obvious to every judicious prac= 
titioner, from the various conſtructions of 
their feet, from diſeaſe, and from other cauſes 


that may occur; ſo that a great deal muſt 5 
depend upon the diſcretion and judgment 


of the operator, in proportioni ng the ſhoe to 
the foot, by imitating the natural tread, to 


prevent. the: hoof from. 3 a bad - 


ſhape. ” CO ro ge oo ond” 
ae = 2 7 7 5 : 22 + 3 * 8 2 ? * . „ 13 


"In order, therefore to ive ant genen 
idea of what may be thought moſt nectfs 


fary in this matter, I ſhall endeavour to 
| * oh form of ſhoe and method of 
| "ORE | 


iT 3 — * wane 
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| otherwiſe they will rather be hurtful. oy 
PA e 2 5 05 


The Chinale. are ald to account a ſmall 
foot an ornament in their women, and, for 
that purpoſe, when young, their feet are 
© confined in ſmall ſhoes. This no doubt 
produces the deſired effect; but muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be very prejudicial to them in walking, 
and apt ta render them entirely lame. 


This pradtiſe, OBS very much reſem- 
bles our manner of ſhoeing horſes ; For, if 
we looked upon it as an advantange to them 
to have long feet, with narrow low heels, and 
ſuppoſing we obſeryed no inconvenience to 

attend it, or bad conſequence to follow from 

it, we could not poſſibly uſe a more effectu- 

8 al means to bring it about, than by following 
. the ethod alropdn Geferiber,. = 


''In ſhoeing 8 a 3 1 we e ſhould 
in this, as in every other caſe, ſtudy to fol- 
low nature: And certainly that ſhoe which 
is made of ſych a e as to reſemble as 

7 | near 
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Hear as poſſible the natural tread and ſhaps = 
of tlie foot, muſt be n fo any o- 


ther. 


But it is extremely difficult to lay down 
fixed rules, with reſpect to the proper me- 
mod to be obſerved in treating the hoofs 
of different horſes: It is equally difficult 
to lay down any certain rule for determi- 
ning the preciſe form to be given their ſhoes, 
This will be obvious to every judicious prac- 
titioner, from -the various conſtructions of 
their feet, from diſeaſe, and from other cauſes 
that may occur; ſo that a great deal muſt 
depend upon the diſcretion and judgment 
of the operator, in proportioning the ſhoe to 
the foot, by imitating the natural tread, to 
| prevent the. hoof from n a b ad 5 


JJ K 
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In brder; bebe to give ſome general 


idea of what may be thought moſt necefs 
fary in this matter, I ſhall endeavour to 


| ite ou form of ſhoe and method of 
Ga : 


n the hoafs. of h 1 a.” "We 
DO ee 1 haye found mk ben csc. 
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| 4. Explonationof the Method of SHOFING 
ee auc! Manner of N their 
n . IS” | 


ſole, otherwiſe it will occaſion lameneſs; 


_ therefore it muſt reſt entirely on the cruſt: 


And, in order that we may imitate the 


| natural tread of the foot, the ſhoe muſt | 


be made flat (if the height of the ſole 
does not forbid it) it muſt be of an e- 


nl thickneſs all around the outſide of the 


*, and on that part of it which i is to be 


rim 


placed VOPR next the n a narrow 


| 400 For a „ about half an inch thick, and 
leſs, i in proportion, for a mace Horſe, | 


r is to be e chat a horſe s 
ſhoe ought by no means to reſt u pon the 
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6 


rim or margin is to be formed, not exceed= 


ing the breadth of the eruſt upon which it 
is to reſt, with the nail-holes placed exactly 
in the middle; . and, from this narrow rim, 


the ſhoe is to be = 8 chinner 
towards i its inner r ed ge * 


* 


The hath of the 08 5 is to be 5 7 
by. the ſize of the foot, and the work to 
which the horſe is accuſtomed : But, in ge- 
neral, it ſhould be made rather broad at the- 
toe, and narrow towards, the extremity. of 
each heel, in order to let the frog: reft with 


freedom upon the ground. The nde A 


of this has been already ſhown. 


The toy 1 thus formed ad thank 
like the foot, the ſurface of the cruſt is to be 
made ſmooth, and the ſhoe, fixed on with 
eight or at moſt ten nails, the heeds of which 
ſhould be ſunk into the holes, ſo as to be e- 


qual with the ſurface of the ſhoe. The ſole, 


ir0g, and bars, as [ have: Mm obſerved, | 
| 7 780 H * z - ſhould 
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© ſhould never be pared, farther than taking 
off what is ragged from the frog, and any 
excreſcences or inequalities from the ſole: - 
And, it is very properly remarked by Mr 
_ Oſmer, © That the ſhoe ſhould be made ſo 
© as to ſtand a little wider at the extremity 
© of each heel, than the foot itſelf; other- 
© wiſe, as the foot grows in length, the heel 
_ © of the ſhoe in a ſhort time gets within the 
T © heel of the horſe, which preſſure often 
© breaks the craſt, ON a tem N 
« eee perkings A corn.” 


This method of 7 8 1 I have 
followed long before Mr Oſmer's treatiſe on 


. that ſubject was publiſhed, and for theſe ſe- 


veral years paſt I have endeavoured to in- 
troduce it into practice. 4 


But, ſo much are Farriers, ns &e, 
hers favour of the common me- 
thod of ſhoeing and paring out the feet, 
that it is with difficulty they can even 
be prevai:ed upon to make a proper trial of 

it. 1 


- - 


be, 


e e 
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They cannot be ſatisfied, unleſs the frog 
be finely ſhaped, the ſole pared, the bars 


aut out, in order to make the heels appear 


wide *: This practice gives them a ſhew 
of nes for the time; yet that, together 
with the concave form of the ſhoe, forwards 


the contraction of the heels, which, when | 


armed, renders the animal lame for lite. 


5 this flat form of ſhoe its thickeſt part 
is upon the outſide of the rim, where it is 
moſt expoſed to be worn; and being made 
gradually thinner towards its inner edge, it 
is therefore much lighter than the common 
concave ſhoe, yet it will laſt equally as long, 
and with more advantage to the hoof; and 
as the frog or heel is allowed to reſt upon 
the ground, the foot enjoys the ſame points 
of ſupport as in its natural ſtate, It muſt 
therefore be much eaſier for the horſe in his 
way of going, and be a means of making 


bim ſurer footed. It is likewiſe evident, 


chat, from this the hoof cannot ac» 
8 „ quire 
* Wide ob are looked een as a mark of a 


, found good! hoof, 


„ 
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quire any bad form, 27 IE] at the ſame . 
it receives every advantage that poſſibly 


could be expected from ſhoeing. In this 


5 reſpect, it may very properly be ſaid, that 


we make the ſhoe to the foot, and not the 


foot to the ſhoe, as is but too much the 


: caſe i in the concave ſhoes, where the foot 
very much reſembles that,of a cat's fixed 
into a walnut-ſhell . 


It is to be EPI hn. the hoofs of 
young horſes, before they are ſhoed, for the 
moſt part are wide and open at the heels, 


and that the cruſt is/ ſufficiently thick and 


ſtrong to admit of the nails being fixed very 
near the extremities of each. But, as I have 


formerly remarked, from the .conſtant uſe | 
of concave ſhoes, the cruſt of this part of 


the foot grows thinner and weaker, and 


when the nails are fixed too far back, eſpe- 
cially upon the inſide, the horſe becomes 


lacks FO: ons er . are HAAR more 
, 97 1.4.7 towards 


oy A diverſion uſed by —— . to make cats 


ip and ſtumble, by . their feet in walnut ſhells 
| 1 pitch and roſin. £298 


r «re. 
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ts the fore-part of the hoof; this cauſes | 


the heels of the horſe to have the greater 


ſpring upon the heels of the ſhoe, Which 


is ſo very detrimental, as to occaſion lame- 


neſs; whereas, by uſing this flat form of 


ſhoe, all theſe inconveniences are avoided, 
and, if the hoofs of young horſes, from the 


firſt time that they were ſhoed, were conti- 


nued to be conſtantly treated, according to 


the method here recommended, the heels 
would always retain their natural ſtrength 


and Dope” 


By following $i flat ed of ſhocing, 


and manner of treating the hoofs, ſeveral 


horſes now under my care, that were for- 


merly render-footed, and frequently lame, 
while ſhoed with broad concave ſhoes, are 


now quite ſound, and their hoofs 1 in as good 


condition, as when the firſt ſhoes were put 


upon them; in particular, the horſe that 


wore the broad concave-ſhoes, from which 
the drawings of Fig. X. and XI. were taken, 
now goes. FEY. ſound i in the open nar- 

row 
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row kind of ſhoes, as n Fi . XI. 
| and XIII. i 


If Farriers OY rk 8 the de- 
ſign of ſhoeing horſes, and would take pains 


to make themſelves acquainted with the a- 
55 natomical ſtructure of the foot, they would 
then be convinced, that this method of treat- 
ing the hoofs, and that this form of ſhoe 


is preferable to that which! is ſo generally 


t practiſe l. k 


It has back bel, har, 5 in this "OY of 
ſhoe, horſes. do not go ſo well as in that 


commonly uſed. This objection will eaſilyß 


be laid aſide, by attending to the following 
particulars. There are but few practitioners 


that can, or will endeavour to make this 


ſort of ſhoe as it ought to be. The iron, 
in forming it, does not ſo eaſily turn into 


the circular ſhape neceſſary as in the com- 


mon ſhoe; and, perhaps, this is the princi- 
pal reaſon why farriers object to it, eſpeci- 
ally where they work much by the piece. 
8 And, as many horſes that are commonly 


.  ſhoed 


hs goa I Sn ta mk. Fab - jd © 


Id, 


hoe, ja} foo, 
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fhoed with concave ſhoes have their ſoles | 
conſiderably higher than the cruſt, if the 


ſhoe is not properly formed, or if it is made 
too flat, it muſt unavoidably reſt TROP the 
5 and occaſion lameneſs. 9 855 5 


The practice of paring the fole and 9 
is alſo ſo prevalent, and thought fo abſolute- 


ly neceſſary, that it is indiſcriminate!y practi- 


ſed, even to exceſs, on all kinds of feet *: 


| And while this method continues to be fol- 
lowed, it cannot be expected that horſes 


can go upon hard ground (on this open 


ſhoe) with that freedom they would do, if 


their ſoles and frogs were allowed to remain 
in their full natural Ones 5 


1 teaches us, e, i in a very thin 
ſoled ſhoes, we feel anacute pain from every 


ſharp-pointed ſtone we happento tread upon. 15 


Horſes are ſenſible of the ſame thing in their 


= when oe ſoles, &c. are pared too thin. 5 


Hence 


* Tei is notorious, has a ee hand, 1 a ſharp 
buttreſs, will cut more hoof away in half. a minute, than 
nature can n in ſome months. 
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— Hence Hated who; are prejudiced. againſt this 
method, without ever reflecting upon the 
thin ſtate of the ſole, &c. are apt to condemn 


it, and draw their concluſions more from 


outward appearances, than from any reaſon- 


ing, or knowledge of the ſtructure of the 


parts. From a due attention likewiſe to the 
ſtructure of a horſe's foot in a natural ſtate, 

it will be obvious, that paring away the ſole, 

frog, &c. muſt be hurtful, and in reality is 


deſtroying that ſubſtance provided by nature 


for the defence of the internal parts of the 
foot: From ſuch practice, it muſt be more 
| liable to accidents from hard bodies, ſuch as 
ſharp ſtones; nails, glaſs, &c. From this 
conſideration, we will likewiſe find, that a 
narrow piece of iron adapted to the ſhape 
and ſize of the foot is the only thing neceſ- 

ſary to protect the cruſt from breaking or 


wearing away; the fole, Ke. requiring no 
1 Lg 1 50 never pared. DT. * 


* There i 5s One "Od I eta bes 
make, which is, that the ſhoe ſhould be 


made of good! iron, well worked, or what 
ſmiths 


S _©®© XX». 


pa — — >. my 


Hol ay 


9 ſmiths call hammer hardened, that is, beat | li 
e all over lightly with a hammer when almoſt = 
1 I cold. The Spaniards and Portugueſe Far- -— 
n riers, uſe this practice greatly, inſomuch, ö | 
— that many people who have ſeen them at 1 
e work, have reported, that they form their 4 
e horſes ſhoes without heating them in the 4 
„dee as we do. It is well known, that heat- 1 
„ ing of iron till it is red, ſoftens it greatly, = 
8 and, when ſhoes thus ſoftened are put upon : 1 
* i horſes feet, they wear away like lead. But, 1 
2 when the ſhoes are well hammered, the iron | | 
55 becomes more compact, firm, and hard; ſo 1 
1 that a well hammered ſhoe, though made 
* I conſiderably lighter, yet it will laſt as = 
8 long as one that is made heavier; the ad- | 
; vantage of which Is obvious, as the horſe | 
: will move his feet with more activity, and | 
; be in leſs danger of cutting his legs. ee, 

J 


The common concave ſhoes are very Fat a . 
in this reſpect; for, in fitting or ſhaping 
g them to the foot, they require to be fre- 
* BF queatly heated, i in order to make them bend 
BE © the e uncqual ſurface which the hoof ape | 
8 2.0." * quires | 
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quires from the conſtant uſe of theſe ſhoes ; 
they thereby become ſoft, and, to attempt to 
harden them by beating or hammering 


when they are ſhaped to the foot, would 


undo the whole. But flat ſhoes, by making 
-them, when heated, a little! narrower than the 


foot, will, by means of ham mering, become 


wider, and acquire a degree of elaſticity and 


firmneſs which it is neceſſary they ſhould 


have, but impoſſible to be given them by any 


other means Whatever; ſo that any Farrier, 
from practice, will ſoon be able to judge, 
from the quality of the iron, how much a 


ſhoe, in fitting it to the circumference of the 
hoof, will ſtretch by hammering, when i it 18 


almoſt cold; ; this operation in fitting flat 
ſhpes will be the leſs difficult, elpecially when 


it is conſidered, that, as there are no inequa- 


lities on the ſurface of the hoof, (or at leaſt 


ought not to be,, which require the ſhoe to 


be bended thereto; ſhoes of this kind only 
require to be made ſmooth and flat, hence 
they will preſs equally upon the circumfe- 
rence or cruſt of the hoof, which is the 
8 natural tread of a horſe. | 5 ci 
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it muſt be obſerved, that when the cruſt 
of a horſe's heels is become ſo weak; low, 


and narrow, that the poor animal cannot 
walk, or even ſtand, on a plain or common 


concave ſhoe, it is then a practice amongſt 


farriers to put upon the foot a round; or 
what is termed a barred ſhoe, made ſo as that 


the frog may reſt upon the bar, and the 


ſhoe-rim raiſed at a imall diſtance from the 
cruſt of each heel: From this practice it is 
found, that the horfe becomes ſounder, and 


that the heels grow wider, higher, and 


ſtronger, ſo as to recover their natural 
firength” and ſhape. | - Likewiſe, horſes are 


373 3 n 


frequently 


f 
| 


as 8 
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frequently turned out to graſs without their 


hoes, in order to recover . decayed 
heels * es 


The 8 why both theſe 83 re- 
cover horſes heels that are decayed 1 18 plain, 
but paſſes unobſerved; viz. in the former 
caſe, the frog is allowed to reſt upon the 
of the ſhoe, which produces the ſame 
effect as if it reſted upon the ground; and, 
as the ſhoe is raiſedata conſiderable diſtance | 
from the cruſt of each heel, they grow up, 
and, by the preſſure from the weight of the 
body, the heels are expanded. In the latter 
caſe, the feet are in their natural ſtate, the 


and the heels, hk * from- confine 
have full liberty to expand... 


A noble Lord affured me, that, when he got the 

command of the 1ſt regiment of dragoons, there were 

no leſs than 75 barred ſhoes on difterent horſes in the re- 

giment; which, notwithſtanding the ſtrong remonſtran- 

ces made by the Farriers, he ordered to be taken off, 

and the horſes turned out to graſs; when they were taken 
up, their  hoofs were greatly improved, and afterwards 
| continued ſound without the uſe of barred ſhoes. _ 


ap th 
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80 much are W evinritced of the | 
great advantage ariſing from the frog's be- 
ing allowed to reſt upon the bar of the ſhoe, 


* in many caſes, when this cannot eaſily 


leathet, 3 in 56 to make the pred great- : 


er pon the fog. 


1 f it is then ng. that, while A 8 8 


heels are in the ſituation above mentioned, 


he can be made to go ſounder, by allowing 


the frog to reſt upon the bar of the ſhoe, 


| (for confirmation of which, I: appeal to the 
5 profeſſion i in general), ſurely, then, a horſe 
may be allowed the ſame privilege of reſting 


upon his frogs, when thay 9 are in their full 
n ſtrength. : 


About twelve years ago, I had occaſion to 


obſerve, at London, an inſtance which con- 
firms what I have been advancing. A horſe, 
who had naturally low weak heels, with | 
flat thin ſoles, was frequently lame when 
ſhoed in the common concave ſhoes: Be- 
ing a favourite horſe, many experiments 
CCC 
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were tried, and his ſoles, &. covered with 
broad-rimmed ſhoes ; and, in order to make 
im tread the ſofter, pieces of an old hat 
v ere placed between the ſhoes and the feet, 
but without effect. The owner then reſolvel 
do have him ſhoed in that method recom- 
mended by la Foſſe: Many arguments 
were uſed againſt attempting this experi- 
ment; particularly, it was urged, that the 
| heels, being already ſo weak, low, and thin, 
upon expoling them to the ground, would 
be worn quite away to the quick, and that 
it was impoſſible for the animal to walk 
without broad ſhoes to cover his ſoles and 
| frogs. However, the horſe was turned out 
to graſs for ſome time, in order to let his 


frogs, &c. grow up, and was then ſhoed in 


the manner recommended by la Foſſe. 


had the opportunity of ſhoeing him in * 
ſame method for eleven months afterwards, 


during which time the horſe continued to 


be ſound. And, in a caſe ſimilar to this, 
uhich occurred to me but a few. months a- 

go, the hoofs were treated as above, after 
| which, the horſe continued to go better than 
. when 
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when he was ſhoed with broad concave 85 


4 theſe =, it is EE Weg hate the flat- 
neſs of the ſoles, and weakneſs of the heels, 
that the common ſhoes, with broad rims and 
ſtrong waſhes, muſt have been made concave, 
in order to prevent them from reſting upon 
the ſoles, &c.; and that this concave ſhoe, - 
from the weight of the body, would act up- 
on the weak heels by forcing them together 
in the manner I have already deſcribed 
(page 40.) ; and of conſequence the horſe 
muſt be lame. But, on the other band, 
when the horſe was ſhoed in la Foſſe's me- 
thod, the frog, or heel, being allowed to reſt 
upon the ground, was at tit to S up 
and e. Gf EN 


"1 have Holt ſhoed horſes Sh to this 
method, and, contrary to what might have 
been expected from its appearance, (as this 
ſhoe only covers the toe) the cruſt of the 
heels and frog grew wider, been and 
ſtonger than they had been while ſhoed in 

725 | the 
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the common way. This tom 1 ſhoe 
"I have likewiſe frequently found to be of 

great advantage in recent contractions, by 
reſtoring their heels to the natural wideneſs, 
as by it the toe is raiſed rather higher than 
the heels, which makes the preſſure conſi- 
derably greater upon the latter, and by this 
> means, in time, they are forced wider, 


Re” 3 not 1 be 8 to re- 


eee, in general this ſhort ſhoe of la Foſſe, 
as it will be found to anſwer only in ſome 


8 particular caſes; but rather that the ſhoe 


. ſhould be continued to the point of the heels, 
and no farther: And this obſervation may 
ſerve to ſhow, that -horſes can go very well, 


although their frogs be expoſed to the hardeſt 
ground; a doctrine which ſeems to have 
wu TT, tle credit with moſt e 


. FOR it is e that -a horſe's 
| frogs or heels, in a natural ſtate, reſt upon 


the ground, why ſhould we, as in our com- 
mon practice of ſhoeing, deprive them of 


= ar 10 ellentialyp neceſſary, not 
+ Se . ly 
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the ſupport Wl their own Wait 95 
but alſo that of their riders? More eſpecially, = 
as the contrary practice is of the utmoſt 


conſequence to keep the cruſt extended, and 


to prevent theſe contractions of the heels, , 
g 0 fatal to moſt horſes. : 


I we e try the cle upon eities/ 


by walking for ſome time upon our toes, 
we will ſoon find, that reſting upon the heel 


i of great advantage, and the more fo, if 


we have an additional weight to ſupport. 
is the ſame in both, viz. the weight . 
of the body 3 is n anus too 5 / 

Nour Cana 


Perhaps, it may: gd, Fan thank: are a 
great many hoofs of ſuch a ſhape, from the 
deepneſs of the cruſt, that the frog cannot 
reſt upon the ground, were horſes even to 
ge without ſhoes ; but hoofs of this kind 1 
look upon as already diſeaſed: The frogs” 


for the moſt part are rotten, and conſumed 
1 In of the nes wigs oc 
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: caſions an obſiruttion of the fluids wecken 
for their nouriſhment. IE 


3 


I have already hinted, chat it requires 
ſome time before. horſes, that have had their 


ſoles and frogs much pared, are able to 
travel upon hard ground in this form of 


ſhoe. But, let any one make the experiment, 


and form the ſhoe as directed; allow the 
ſoles and frogs to grow to their full natu- 
ral ſtrength, and keep the cruſt at the toe as 
round and ſhort as the foot will admit, I will 


then venture to aſſure them from experience 
if the foot is not already diſeaſed) that they 


will find it to their advantage. Their horſes 


will be rendered more ſerviceable, and pre- 
ſerved lameneſs, and a e 1 diſ- 


eaſes of the N 


| 1 2 Perry 5 "22S ſaid 1 
paring or cutting away the ſoles and frogs 
of horſes feet at every time that they are 
ſhoed; yet I would not therefore have it 
underſtood, that the cruſt ſhould never be 
- DING. on the contrary, it will not only be 
: found 
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found nme neceſſary, but likewiſe, as 
[ have formerly hinted, to pare away the 
ragged parts from the frog, and any hard 
excreſcences or "inequalities that may grow 
upon the ſole. What I mean is, that the real 

ſubſtance of the ſole and frog ought never 
to be pared, unleſs ſomething particular 
may require it, ſuch as wounds, e | 


ak &c. 


Many 3 are oi to run into the op- f 
polite extreme, and, from paring toq much, 
they pare none at all. But the neglect of 
this operation, in ſome particular hoofs, 
would be as hurtful as paring too much in 


It i is to be rem embered, that thei intention f 
of ſhoeing horſes is to preſerve their hooks; 
when, therefore, the ſhoe anſwers this pur- 85 
poſe, the hoofs at the ſame time being con- 
tinually growing from their roots at the co- 
ronet on all ſides downwards. If, therefore, 1 
the hoofs are not pared down, (eſpecially 
thoſe which are deep _— they would 


FE . grow 


1 
* 
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grow by far top large, which would be a 
_. detriment to the horſe's going, as he would 
thereby be apt to lip and Kumble, merely 


from the too great length of toe; another 
inconveniency ariſing from the too great 
i length of toe and thickneſs of the ny 
ſubſtance at the baſis of the hoof, 

great danger of the hoofs contracting 


at the 
coronet, (eſpecially when they are kept too 
dry); hoofs, of this kind, acquire that parti- | 
cular ſhape * which Mr Gibſon compares to 
that of a bell, and which is termed hoof- 
bound.” Another error equally pernicious, 
. the paring down the toe of all kinds of 


hoofs, without regarding their ſhape; from 


this injudicious practice, horſes are frequent- 
ly lamed, and a tenderneſs continues upon 
the parts for a conſiderable time afterwards, 


ſimilar to what we feel from paring our 


nails too cloſe. By this Practice, likewiſe, 


En the horſe | is thrown too much forward upon 


his toes, the heels are ſuffered at the ſame 


Ku to grow t to an unnatural height, Wich f 


red „ ÞÞ| "reed ed} —=— oth. 
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| The caſt of 2 horſe's hoof, anay not ime | 
cropecly. be compared to the nails on gur 
fingers and toes; and we ſee how long, un- 
equal, and ragged they grow, if not praper- 
ly cut. And if a ſhoe has been upon a horſe's 
foot for any conſiderable time, the gruſt 


grows on every ſide, more eſpecially towards 


the toe; and there is an abſolute neceſſity to 


cut this ſuperfluous hoof away, till the foot 


ö reduced to its natural ſhape. and ſize; 


Beſides, the ſurface of the cruſt, upon which 


tae ſhoe reſts, becomes rotten; therefore, ; 


what is unſound - muſt be pared away, in 


| order to procure a found | foundation for DOS: 5 


ne 1 


"Bur it is  impoſible, eren in — fer, | 
to-pare the cruſt, without taking away ſome 
part of the ſole that is near it: This will 


by. found neceſſary, in order to obtain a 


breadth of the ſhoe goes, but no farther, 


It may be ae chat if the ſoles and 
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kitge and bulky, ſo as to be hurtful ; 0 


their growth, what is canon W ſe- 
| e and 111 * e 


From wha has then fad, it in appear, 


2 particular directions for the keeping of horſes 
| hoofs in a regular and natural form, as there 


| fame time, it will be evident, how much 
muſt depend upon the ſkill of the Farrier, 
in judging with propriety, what quantity of 
cruſt each kind of hoof can ſpare with ad- 
vantage, and with the leaſt injury to his foot. 
; But, I would obſerve, that deep eruſted hoofs 
= .- 2 to be pared down both at heel and 
—_ in proportion to their ſize and growth; 
+ 8 the heels of flat thin hoofs muſt not 
be touched, long hoofs require to be kept 
ſhort. at the toe. But hoofs of an equal re- 
gular FOR ſeldom or never require any 
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when we come to treat of hoof-bound. - 


| this cannot happen; for, in proportion to 


bow difficult it muſt be, to lay down any 


| z is ſuch a great variety in their ſhape; at the 


Ini. fag . Ay bwhd went — 
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more paring than. is neceſſary to level e 
ſurface of the cruſt for the mos” > 


Farriers in geiiival are too deſirous to ex- 


cel one another in making what is termed 
fine neat work; and that is no other than 
paring the ſole, till it yields eaſily under the 
preſſure of the thumb; and, to give the frog 
a fine ſhape, it is frequently pared till the 
blood appears, to prevent the effuſion of 


which, the actual cautery is ſometimes ap- 


pled. It is to be obſerved, that when the 
ſole is ſo much pared, it dries and hardens 

in proportion as it is thinned; and the ſtrong 
horny ſubſtance of the cruſt overcoming the 
refiſtagce from the le, is een, contrac- 
ted; this will produce lameneſs, dhe rea! 
cauſe of which is 8 attended! 150% or 0s "i 
1 not ne . 5 


3 the many. 3 chat at- 
tend the common ſhoes, one is, their being 
more liable to be pulled off, from their great 
weight, length, &c. eſpecially indeepgrounds, . 
in riding faſt, or when the toe of thehinder 
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To prevent this inconvenience, ſixteen or 
eighteen, nails are frequently made uſe of, 
which deſtroy and weaken the cruſt by their 
being placed too near to one another; and it 

hs is not uncommon, when 4 ſhoe nailed i in 
155 this manner is pulled off, chat the cruſt on 
che outſide of the nails breaks away with it. 
If this ſhould. happen, a few days after the 
foot has been ſo. finely pared (Which is not 
unuſual) . or upon a journey, and at a di- 
ſtance from any place where à ſhoe may be 

immediately procured, the horſe inſtantly 
| becomes lame, from the thinneſs of the ſole 
| akneſs of the cruſt, and is. hardly able 
= fupport. the en he his own body, 


* - y 


| 5 ee the method hore an, and 


" fixing eight or at moſt ten nails, if the 

| ſhoe ſhould fall off che horſe will be able 

| to-continte-his journey, without any incon- 
| venſence 1d e or zojuty to his bool 


8 Were we to ſoppeſe des men lone. a 
| reader of horſes the other an ordinary 
5 nb 
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——_ intirely W of any fuch prac= 
tice, as that of fixing iron ſhoes upon the 
hoofs of horſes ; but, from obſerving the 
cruſt to wear and break off, they conclude = 
it practicable and neceſſary to fix upon it a 

| ſend: of iron to prevent this effect. Sup- 
poſe they ſhould proceed to form this iron 


to the ſhape of the foot, in order to ob- 


viate the bad conſequence mentioned, I dare 


venture to affirm, it would never enter into 


theit heads to cut away the ſole, the frog, 


and the bars, and to ſupply this defect, by 


e the ſhoe ſo much broader and ſtrong- 
Let, however inconſiſtent this might 


8 


"by we ſee the fame in effect praQtifed - 
daily. The ſoles and frogs of horſes are 
pared till they are made thin, and then 
broad ſtrong rimmed ſhoes are put upon the 
feet to defend the remainder, or, in other 
words; to ſupply the want of that ſubſtance 
which had been pared away. Beſides, theſe 


ſhoes being made hollow, (or diſhed, as it is 


termed); gives them a round ſurface; which 
1 Ake the poor animal go as it were upon | 
| pattens ; and when they are brought upon 
„„ Pavement, | 
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: pavement, eſpecially thoſe of the draughe 


kind they flip about and ſtrain every nerve 
to keep themſelves from fallin 0 7 


- T6 eorrolibrith what I 8 ſaid on this 


ſubject, I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate it yet 


farther, with an extract from a book pu- 


bliſhed ſome time ago, which treats of many 


things relating to the management of horſes, 


with great preciſion and judgment. It is 
written by a noble Lord, whoſe experience 


and . in e 6 are ag ab- 


lowed.” 


77775 | 
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; author) i in well informed hands would not 
- be fatal; but in the manner we are now 
provided with farriers, they muſt be quite 
baniſhed... Whoever at preſent lets his far- 
rier, groom „or coachman, in conſideration 


of his having ſwept dung out of the ſtables 


for a greater or leſs number of years, ever 
7 even mention any thing more than water- 
 gruel, a clyſter, or a little bleeding, and that 
5 too NE; Tandem ; or . to talk of the 
| „ nature 
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nature of feet, of the ſeat of lameneſſes, ſick 
| neffes, or their cures, may be certain to find 


himlelf very ſhortly quite on foot, and fond- 


ly arms an abſurd and inveterate enemy a- 


gainſt his own intereſt. It is incredible 
what tricking knaves moſt ſtable- people are, 
and what daring attempts they will make 


to gain an aſcendant over their maſters, in 


order to have their own fooliſh projects 
complied with. In ſhoeing, for example, 


have more than once known, that, for the 


fake of eſtabliſhing their own ridiculous and 
pernicious ſyſtem, when their maſters have 


differed from it, they have, on purpoſe, . 


lamed horſes, and imputed the fault to the 


ſhoes, after having in vain tried, by every ſort 


of invention and lies, to diſcredit the uſe of 
them. How can the method of ſuch people be 


commendable, whoſe arguments, as well as 
practice, are void of common ſenſe? If 
your horſe's foot be bad and brittle, they 


| adviſe you to cover it witha very heavy ſhoe; © 
the conſequence of which proceeding is e- 


vident: For how ſhould the foot, which 


12 before could RT OE itſelf, be able after- 
Te? | or wards | 
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wards to carry ſuch an additional weight, 
_ which is ſtuck on moreover with a multi- 
tude of nails, the holes of which tear and 
| weaken the hoof? If the foot is cut or hurt, 
one doctor ſays load it, by way of cover, 
With all you can: His conceited opponent 


bare upon the ſore. The only ſyſtem all 
theſe ſimpletons ſeem to agree in, is to ſhoe 
in general with exceſſive heavy, and clumſy 
_ ill-ſhaped ſhoes and very many nails, to the 
total deſtruction of the foot. The cramps 
hey annex, tend to deſtroy the bullet, and 


| ſhell, prevent the horſe's walking upon the 
firm baſis which God has given him for 
that end, and thereby oblige him to ſtumble 


with their deteſtable butteris, and afterwards 


upon the heels, which preſſure otherwiſe 
might ſtill perchance, notwithſtanding their 
dreadful "cs keep the heels properly 


as wiſely counſels you, to let the horſe walk 


the ſhoes made in the ſhape of a walaut- 


and fall. They totally pare away alſo, and 
lay bare the inſide of the animal's foot 


put on very long ſhoes, whereby the foot is 
hindered from having any preſſure at all 


Open; 
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opens * the foot in good order, The frog 
ſhould never be cut out; but as it will ſome - 
times become ragged, it muſt be cleangd e- 
very now and then, and the ragged pieces 
cut off with a knife. In one kind of foot 
indeed a conſiderable. cutting away maſt be 
allowed of, but not of the frog; I mean 
that very high feet muſt be cut down to 2 

proper height; becauſe, if they were not, the 
frog, though not cut, would ſtill be fo far 
above the ground, as not to have any bear- 
ing on it, whereby the great tendon muſt 
| inevitably be damaged, and any the 
Nane would go lame. 


8 Then wei ight of ſhoes a cron y whole- 

hy indeed, depend on the quality and hard- 
"neſs of the iron. If the iron be very good, 
it will not bend; and, in this caſe, the ſhoes 
cannot poſſibly be made too light ; Care 
| however muſt be taken, that they be of a 
thickneſs ſo as not to bend; for, bending 
would force out the nails, and ruin the hoof. 
75 That part of the ſhoe, which is next the 
F borſe 8 heck. muſt ny narrower than any o 


cher, i 
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; ther, that ſtones may be thereby prevented 
from getting under it, and ſticking there; 
which otherwiſe would be the caſe; becauſe 


the iron, when it advances inwardly beyond 


5 the bearing of the foot, forms a cavity, 
wherein ſtones being lodged would remain; 


and, by preſſing againſt the foot, lame the 


horſe. The part of the ſhoe, which the 


| horſe walks upon, ſhould be quite flat, and 


the inſide of it likewiſe; only juſt ſpace e- 


nough being left next the foot, to put in a 


picker, (which ought to be uſed every time 


the horſe comes into the ſtable, and often on 
marches), and alſo to prevent the ſhoes preſ- 
ling upon the ſole. Four nails on each ſide 
hold better than a greater number, and keep 
the hoof in a far better ſtate. The toe of 
the horſe muſt be cut ſhort, and nearly 

hs {quare, (the, angles only juſt rounded off}, 
nor muſt any nails be driven there; this me- 
tod prevents much ſtumbling, eſpecially in 
deſcents, and ſerves, by throwing nouriſh- 
ment to the heels, to ſtrengthen them; on 
them the horſe ſhould in ſome meaſure 
Walk, and the ſhoe be made of a proper 
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length accordingly: By. this means, nar- 


row heels are prevented, and many other 
0 effects produced... TIE TS) 


In wet, alt 6 lfof ground, where 
the foot ſinks in, the preſſure upon the heels 


is of courſe greater, than on hard ground; 
and ſo indeed it ſhould be upon all accounts. 


The hinder feet muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the fore ones; and the ſhoes the 
fame: Except in hilly and flippery coun- 


tries, they may not improperly be turned up 


a little behind: But turning up the fore- 
ſhoes 1 is, lam convinced; of no ſervice, and 
is certain ruin to the fore-legs, eſpecially to 


the bullets. In deſcending hills, cramps 
are apt to throw horſes down, by ſtopping 
the fore legs, out of their proper baſis and 


natural bearing; when the hinder ones are 
rapidly preſſed; which unavoidably muſt be 
the caſe, - and conſequently cannot but puſh 5 
the horſe upon his noſe. With them on a 
plain ſurface, a horſe's foot ĩs always thrown 
| forwards'on the toe, out of its. proper bear- 
1 5 which! is oy liable to make the horſe 
| e ſtumble. 
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Rumble. The notion of heir utility! in £0- 
ing up kills is a falſe one. In aſcending, 


the toe is the firſt part of tlie foot, which 


bears on, and takes hold of the ground, 
- whether the horſe draws, or carries; and con- 
ſequently the buſineſs is done, before the 
part, where the cramps are, comes to the 
ground. _ Tee-nails are preferable to any 
thing to prevent flipping, as alſo to help 


Horſes up hill, the moſt forward ones taking 


hold of the ground early,. conſiderably be- 
fore the heels touch the ground: They 
+ muſt be ſo made, as to be, when driven in, 
| ſcarce half an inch above the ſhoe, and alſo 
| have four ſides ending at the top in a point. 
They are of great ſervice to prevent flipping 
on all kinds of places, and by means of them 

an horſe is not thrown. out of its proper baſis. 
They muſt be made of very good iron. If they 
are not, the heads of them will be perpetu- 
ally breaking off, which will not happen, 


made. By putting a freſh one every now 


and then on each ide of the ſhoe, all wiſhed- 


. for ends are — and no bad effects 
5 | ERIE 
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. I Enow that I am fighting againſt 


a A ſtrong, though a very unreaſonable 


e. Let this be tried only, and com- 


, pared fairly on experience with others; and 


not immediately laid aſide, if, in Ae 
weather, a horſe thus ſhod ſhould now and 
then flip. In ſome weather, and on ſome 
ground, any horſe any how ſhod may ſome- 
times chance to fall. There is unluckily 
90 abſolute | pecific againſt accidental fal- 
ling i in any ſhoes yet diſcovered. I have 
tried all methods, and find the above men- 
tioned one the neareſt to perfection: This 

ſort of ſhoe and nails when well made and 
fixed properly, being the firmeſt baſis, and 
beſt hold I ever knew. I do not recommend 
ice- nails at all times. In certain weather, 


(the greateſt part of the year indeed), the i 


ground is in a condition which does *not 
require any. From. the race-horſe to the 


cart-horſe, the ſame ſyſtem « of ſhoeing ſhould 


be obſerved. The ſize, thickneſs, and weight 
of them only ſhould differ. The ſhoe of a 


race-horſe muſt of courſe be lighter than | 


that of a ſaddle-borſe; chat of a ſaddle-horſe | 
Ms lighter | 
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| lighter than chat of a coach or bat horſe; 
and theſe laſt more ſo than a cart, waggon, 
or artillery. horſe. | At preſent, all ſhoes in 
general are too beavy ; if the iron is good, 
| ſhoes need not be ſo thick, as they are now 


. generally made. The utmoſt ſeverity ought 


to be inflited upon all thoſe who clap ſhoes 
on hot : This unpardonable lazineſs of far- 
riers in making feet thus fit ſhoes, inſtead 


ol ſhoes fitting feet, dries up the hoofs, and 


utterly deſtroys them. The ſhoes in Eng- 
land at preſent, that are contrived. with the 
moſt ſenſe, are what they call plates for the 
race-horſes at Newmarket: I do not fay, | 
| that they are Perfect; but they are nearer 
the truth, than any others 1 know; nor are 
they ſubſtantial enough for common uſe, 
though: ſufficiently ſo for the turf. 


_ © © Tis ſtrange, chat there ſhotldbefomany | 
ridiculous and abſurd methods of ſhoeing; 
when itis ſo manifeſt, that a ſmall ſhare of 

common ſenſe, with a moment's reflection 


upon the ſtructure of a horſe” 8 foot, cannot 


e 


Wer e the [cone one.” Ny 
| | 5 1 


A little refleftion upon What bös been 
. bed, with reſpect to the different methods 
of ſhoeing horſes, and the manner of treat- 
ing their feet, will, I am perſuaded, con- 

vince any perſon of judgment and impar- 
tiality of the propriety and uſefulneſs of the 

method here recommended, and of the per- 
nicious conſequences Which attend N 
* . ee donn 2473 


'if we attend further to the known pro- 5 
perties of horn, and of what a flexible na- 
ture it is, it will then be evident, that by 
confining the hoofs of a horſe in a mould, 
they will retain the ſhape that i is impreſſed 
upon them; whereas, by imitating the na- 
tural tread of the foot, and preſerving it in 
its full ſtrength, the horſe is allowed to ſtand 
upon that firm Go which nature has given 


g But as no general rule can, with certainty, 
| be laid down,, for determining the preciſe 


form to be given to the ſhoes of horſes, or 


theparticular manner of treating their hoofs: 


] 


occaſions which may 


nearer we follow 


nearer we approach to perfection 
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HE Horſe, of all other animals, 

1 contributes moſt to the pleaſure and 
advantage of mankind; he no ſooner arrives 

at maturity, than he is doomed to labour 

and fatigue, which ſubject him to many diſ- 

eaſes, from which, in a ny Aa be 

ould: rs e 


4 
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The diſeaſes to which his forefeet in par- 
ticular are liable, deſerve our utmoſt atten- 
tion, as they are more expoſed to be injured 


from a number of cauſes than any other 


part of the body. An inquiry into the 


| cauſes of theſe diſeaſes will in ſome meaſure 


lead us to proper remedies ; or, what is of 
much greater conſequence, will point out 


the means by which many of them may be 
prevented, as diſeaſes, (and eſpecially thoſe in 


the feet), are more eaſily prevented than cured; 


- for it is not with horſes as with the human 


ſpecies, where, if the life can be preſ erved, 


= managemens al horſes ſeet, is the not atten- 


5 has owner. 5 


8 a limb or an arm be loſt, they may 
eſs be uſeful. members of ſociety ; 


but, unleſs a horſe be preſerved found and 


active in all his limbs, he is only fit for the 
meaneſt drudgery, or n a Furchen to 


EE; 


„ „ 


ding to what is moſt natural to them, whether 


in ſhoeing, or in the means commonly uſed 
to preſerve them moiſt, cool, and found; 


for 


an ew © 5 r r e r 2. 
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Lo 


for we find horſes in a natural ftate, that is, 
running at liberty in the fields, have good 
ſound hoofs, and are not troubled with dif- 
eaſes in their feet. And, in countries where 
horſes run for the moſt part of their lives at 

large in the fields, diſeaſes in their feet are 
hardly ſo much as known: Hence it is e- 

vident, that there muſt be ſome material 
difference, (excluſive of the ſhoeing), with 
reſpe& to what the feet of horſes are expo- 
ſed to in a natural ſtate, and the treatment 
they meet with- when confined in a ſtable, 
This we ſhall endeavour to ſhow, by making 
a few obſervations upon the means com- 
monly uſed to preſerve horſes hoofs ſound, | 
moiſt, and tough, by uſing greaſy or oily 


applications, together with ſome remarks 


upon the natural defects of the feet, (as ſome 


are naturally more diſpoſed to diſeaſes than 


others); and then conſider the diſeaſes to | 
which the feet are liable, under the diffe- 
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. upon "<0 ing, 2 and Stuffing 
HORSES 3 


HE R E are many things practiſed 
. with regard to the management of 


ſteemed as eſſentially neceſſary, that they 
are received as undoubted maxims, and ſub- 


mitted to without any inquiry into the rea- 


ſon or propriety of ſuch practice. Of num- 
berleſs inſtances that might be mentioned, 
_thoſe only concerning the feet come under 
our ae 1 56 | 


7 7 


The ca of 0 our . bebe 
 flanding gonſtantly upon dry litter and hot 
dung i in the ſtable, is exceedingly hurtful, 
a8 it overheats the feet and legs, and makes 
ben boots become very brittle, * and hard. 

_ Mio 


8 f 7 


horſes in general, which cuſtom alone has 
eſtabliſhed, and are. now ſo univerſally e- 


nn 
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Many other bad conſequences wiſe from 
this practice, as it lays the foundation of a 


number of diſeaſes both in the feet and legs, 185 


particularly in the former, which are always 


found to agree beſt with coolneſs and moi- 


ture. Hence we find, that horſes hoofs, 
whilſt running in the fields, are always in 
better condition than thoſe that are kept hot 5 
and dry in the ſtable, whieh, beſide being 
liable to many diſeaſes, are hard, britile, x 
tattered, and orien broken. 


With reſpett to Ot or 985 applies . 

| 10 often preſcribed for the hoots of horſes, - 
in order to preſerve them ſound, tough, &c, 
although they are univerſally practiſed and 
recommended by all authors who have writ- 
ten upon. the ſubje& of farriery; yet I muſt 
be ſo ſingular as to diſſent from this received 
maxim; ; and I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 
that greaſy or oily applications to the hoofs 
of horſes, are rather a than ſalu- 


| When young | horſes are firſt taken from 
the helds, their hoofs are cool, found, and 
tough, 
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to be good qualities; but horſes are no 
ſooner introduced into the ſtable, than their 
| hooks are greaſed or oiled two or three 
times a week; and, if they are kept much 

nin the houſe flanding upon hot dry litter, 
without being frequently led abroad, and 
without having an opportunity of getting 

Et | | their hoofs cooled and moiſtened in wet 
RR: ground, their hoofs grow ſo brittle, dry, and 
. hard, that pieces frequently break off, like 
” chips from a hard ſtone; and, when driving 

- the nails in ſhoeing, pieces will ſplit off, 

even although the nails are made very fine 

and thin, Now, if theſe ſame horſes with 

- brittle ſhattered hoofs, are turned. out to 

graze in the fields, their hoofs in time will 
become, as wo were eee, und, 


tough, 9 1 


1 wools therefore aſk the 3 for 
greaſing, oiling, &c. what is the cauſe of 
this change? It certainly cannot be faid, 
dat the hoofs were greaſed or oiled while 


we: at Braſs ; 1 leaſt, 1 8 * or heard 
"ot 


rough. Theſe are found from experience 
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of oncinflance of this being done. It 4 foo 
e Sn from the wet 
to in the Fields, of hich water is the prin- 
cipal ingredient; from the ſame cauſe we 


fore mult 


better (that is, ſounder and tougher), at the 


vin fact, of which we have daily proof, 


that, when all other means fail, we turn 


horſes out to graſs, in order to recover their 


decayed, | brittle hoofs. And we find, that 


the hind feet of horſes, from ſtanding in 
the wet and moiſture of their own dung, 


. which i: 


A 


ible perſpiration is carried on through theſe 


pores, in the ſame manner, and according 


are always in better condition than the fore 
pt e Bot 5. litter. 


1 FR ns we 8 that the 
boofs of horſes are porous, and chat inſen- 


to the, fame laws, as take place in other 


fact, 


* 


_ ebay. Now, it is a known + 
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fact, that greaſy. or oily medicines, ap- 
plied to the ſkin of the human body, pre- 
vent perſpiration, which is frequently attend- 
ed with the worſt conſequences. The 
ſame reaſoning will hold with reſpect to the 


hoofs of horſes for greaſy or oily applica- 
tions cloſe or ſhut up the pores of the hoof, 
by being abſorbed or ſucked into its inner 


ſubſtance. Hence the natural moiſture 
which ſhould nouriſh” the hoof, is thereby 
prevented from arriving at its ſurface, which, 
on that account, becomes as it were _ 
7 mad oY mY wigs} and hard. 


The original practice of b or oil- 


ing horſes hoofs had probably taken its 


riſe, from obſerving, that greaſe or oil ſof- 


tened dead ſubſtances, ſuch as leather, &c. 
But this will by no means apply to the 
hoofs of horſes, as there is a very great dif- 
| ference between the living and dead parts 
of animals. The former having juices, &c. 
neceſſary for their own nouriſhment and 
ſupport, whilſt- the latter require ſuch ap- 
plications as > Will Fer them from decay- 


ing 


r 
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ing "IM rotting. Hence likewiſe, we ſel⸗ 
dom ſee horſes ſtand for any conſiderable 
time upon hot dry litter in the ſtable, ha- 
ving their hoofs greaſed or oiled, and kept 
dry, but they are troubled with many diſ- 
eaſes, which lame their feet; whilſt the hoofs 
of thoſe horſes that go at cart and plough, 
though never greaſed, are better in every 
reſpect, and are more free from thoſe com- 
plaints, which, in fact, are the attendants of 
dry hardened hoofs, and the effects of ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration. On the contrary, 
thoſe hoofs that are expoſed to coolneſs and 
moiſture, are ſound and good, whilſt our 
| fineſt horſes, that are kept in ſtables, from 
our own management of their hoofs, be- 
come cripples, and ſubject to a number of 

1 which Goner or EI l Fg 25 
14 "Wn obſerved the de ers in horſes, par- 
- ticularly in London, notwithſtanding they 
uſe greaſe, &c. to the hoofs, when they 
get a bad-footed horſe in their hands; indi- 


| 15 hooks frequently in Water; for which 
FD 
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purpoſe, they keep a puddle of water and 


dung at the watering place, that, when the 
horſe comes ta water, his forefeet are ſunk 
in the puddle, by which means they are 
cooled and moi ſtened twice or thrice every 


, day; fo that, whilſt they are making up his 


| carcaſe for the market, his hoofs are like- 


| af atrial upon fale. But no ſooner do horſes | 


-with hoofs of this kind come into other 


2 kept dry and greaſed, &c. than they dege- 
nerate into their former ſtate. Hence the 
cauſe of ſo many complaints, that horſes 


turn ſoon lame after they come from dealers, 


when, in fact, it proceeds from greaſy ap- 
Plications, and neglecting to cool or moi- 
Ken the hoofs in water; for the careful 
groom, when airing his maſter's horſes, 
rather than lead them into a puddle, will 
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bands, their hoofs at the ſame time being 
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. reſinous, and greaſy bs. un» 
der the notion of cooling and ſoftening them. 
© Various. are the preſcriptions. recommended 

br this purpoſe, many of which are of a 
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quite oppoſite nature to the purpoſe inten- 

ded. Thus, after hard riding on dry roads, 
en the feet are ſuppoſed to be in a hot 
and inflammatory ſtate, in order to cool and 
W fften them, equal parts of turpentine and 
greaſe are melted together, and applied 
quite hot. Others apply tar and greaſe 
poured boiling hot upon the ſole, mixed 
with - tow, and fixed under the ſhoe by 
ſplints of wood. Theſe applications are far 
being of an emollient or cooling na- 
ture; on the contrary, they are hot and irri- 
tating, and therefore are exceedingly hurt- 
ful to the hoofs, as they render them brit · 
tle, &c. and by obſtructing the natural 
perſpiration, are productive of many 
other bad conſequences, There is likewiſe 
a great impropriety in ſtuffing up the hoofs 
with rotten dung and ſtale urine; this, 
it is true, is moiſture, but of the very worſt 


wb REMARKS UPON 
the urine which of «itſelf, greatly con- 


tributes towards hardening and drying their 
| hooks, in place of ſoftening ben, belda 


the other bad effects which may ariſe to 


the frog, &c. from the rottenneſs of the 
dung. But, without commenting upon the 
various compoſitions, or pompous” preſcrip- 


tions recommended. by authors, or thoſe 


. handed about as receipts for the ſoftening 


and ſtuffing horſes hoofs, I would recom- 


- mend one which is more natural, and ought 
not to be deſpiſed tor its ſimplicity, as it is 


only cooling and moiſtening the hoofs with 
water morning and evening; and, to thoſe 
who are fond of ſtuffing, I would preſcribe 


| bran/and water, or clay, &c. made 1 into the 
0 conſiſtency of a pultice; and, in particular 


caſes, where horſes ſtand much in the ſtable, 


8 and the hoofs are diſpoſed to be very hard, 
dry, and brittle, a pultice of this kind, or 
| any other emollient compoſition, 'in which 


water is a principal ingredient, may be ap- 
plied all round the hoof; or, in imitation of 


| Tome dealers, to keep a puddle of water at 
the RY oo which will anſwer er 
25 eo - qual) 
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ts well, if not better. From this man- 


ner of treatment, the hoofs will be preſerved 
in their natural ſtate, a free and equal per- 
ſpiration kept up, by which the nouriſh= 
ment natural to the hoof will have free ac- 
cels to its ſurface, as it is this only. which 
cauſes that coheſion of the parts which con- 

ſlitutes a firm, ſound, tough hoof, We 
may likewiſe add, that, by this means, a | 
number of diſeaſes _—_— be Weng or r at 
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bee, . the natural mw of the 


T is very * known, that different 
T <limates and different foils greatly af- 
feect the feet of horſes; thoſe that are bred 

in hot countries, ſtanding moſtly upon dry 


: ground, have deep cruſted hollow hoots 


Vith ſmall frogs; for, being but little ex- 


poſed to wet or moiſture, the fibres of the 
hoof contract more cloſely: And, even in 
Great Britain, there is a conſiderable diffe- 
rence, according to the dryneſs or wetneſs 
of the ſoil upon which horſes are bred. Thoſe 
that are bred upon the mountainous parts 
of England and Wales, and in the northern 
parts of Scotland, have generally good 
ſound tough hoofs ; whilſt thoſe horſes that 
are bred upon low marſhy grounds, (which 
s moſtly of the big draught kind), have flat 
Pr 8 . large 


10 


| a6 Ho... * — 3 


o THE FOOT 
large ſoft hoofs; for being kept too 


by always ſoaking in wet, the Lordy: fibres 


of the * are too much relaxed. | 


Thoſe hoofs which are Ather too * 


or too ſmall, in proportion to the ſize of the 
body, and thickneſs of the bones of the legs, 
are generally, and not without foundation, 


looked upon as bad. , Large broad hoofs, 


for the moſt part, have thin flat ſoles, large, 


loft, ſpon gy⸗ frogs, F ftrong cruſt, ſomething 
hollow, upon the upper and fore part, and 


full of wrinkles or rings, not unlike the 


fough outſide of an oyſter-ſhell. Hoofs of 
this ſhape are liable to that diſeaſe termed 
Foundered, and to have high, round, or 


| ED ſoles, and low. weak heels, Kc. | 35 


Swall re are e liable to che oppolit ex 


Kee eſpecially thoſe of that kind which 
generally go under the denomination of aſſes 
hoofs, as they are deep cruſted and narrow, 


the ſole very hollow, the frog ſmall, the heels 


high and ſtrong, hop cruſt upon the outſide 


Year and thining; theſe are na 


r dif. 
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. NATURAL DEFECTS 
ion of the whole hoof, 


ich is ca ed Hoof, ound, NC likewiſe to 
corns, running thruſhes, or fruſhes; either 


of which renders a Na lame. 


Rape hooks are peu ell propartond 
and look well to the eye, but, at the ſame 
time, they, are thin and weak cruſted, and 

ngqt able to ſtand much fatigue in travelling 
upon hard ſtoney grounds 8. On the other 

| 5 very ſtrong cruſted hoofs are by no 
means the beſt, but are liable to cracks, Sc. 
In ſuch hoofs, the horny fibres appear very 
diſtin, and run in a ſtraight line from 
the coronet or top. of the hoof to its baſis, 

| reſembling t the grain o of ſome kinds of wood, © 
particularly, oak. Hence they are diſpoſed 


„ 


to cracks or filfures, which cleave the hoof 
quite through, ſometimes from the coronet 
dopxn to 5 f of the he —4 ac others, 
| theſe cracks cracks ft do not penetratet through | 
: bz horn, wy appear "like a ſeam « on the 

Turk: face of the hoof, commonly n named 2 
| Sang-erack; which, from petaining the fa bot 
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quick, ha chai lameneſs, &c. Aub 


cher diſad vantage attending very Mrosgerul- 


ed hoofs is, that, when on ſtand long in u 


Wicket and hardneſs, bruiſe the internal 
parts of the foot. Hence the horſe will be 
lame, though, at the ſame time, no viſible 


defect will be ſeen about the Hoof, excepting. 5 
2 great heat, pain, and tenderneſs in his 
feet; the true cauſe of which i is ſeldom at- 


tended to, or not known; and hence the 


borſe is ſaid to be lame in ſome otlier part, 


perhaps the ſhoulders. Low thin heels are 


weak cruſted, and liable to lameneſs from 
| injudicious ſhoeing. The oppoſite extreme, 
very high heels, are equally bad, as they 
are ſubject to corns, and contraction of the 


hoof; and the deepneſs of the cruſt cauſes a 
numbneſs in the feet, and unſteadineſs in 
the horſe's going, which make him hable to 
trip. and ſtumble. | 


FR has deen faid by 3 witha re- 


. . AS #4 . 


i deten vey and t tempera- 
ments 


| ſpec to the different colours of horſes hoofs, 
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. ments s to peculiar evlours, ſuch as, hardne, 
dryneſs, brittleneſs, &c. But it is very well 


known: to practitioners in ſhoeing horſes, 


that there are good and bad hoofs of all 
colours; ſome being naturally weak and dif. 


poſed to be brittle, -whilſt others are tough 
and ſtrong. But a great deal depends upon 
Teeping them properly moiſtened, in order 
to preſerve a due medium between theſe op- 
Poſite extremes. It is likewiſe generally re- 


marked, by authors, as a ſure ſign of bad 


thin hoofs, that, hen the ſhoe- nails are 


drove high up in che cruſt, it is, ſay they, 
an evidence that the-cruſt is thin, and that 


chere was not ſufficient hold, without driving 


the nails high up. But this can be no true 


criterion to judge by; for, if the nails can 

be driven high up in the cruſt with ſafety 
in a chin weak foot, the ſame may as cer- 
| tainly be done in a ſtrong oot, with more 


| eaſe ond met which —_— is s fre- 


<2 as 


+ which a are 10 ben met with, many * Ee 
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. more or leſs diſeaſed? would perhaps 


rather tend to perplex than inſtruct. We 
ſhall only obſerve, that the nearer the hoofs 


approach to the extremes already mentioned, 


the more they will be expoſed to the diſ- 


eaſes conſequent thereupon. To form 4 


night judgement of what may be called a 
good hoof, it muſt neither be too large nor 
too ſmall, in proportion to the ſize of the 


leg, and at the ſame time, its ſhape muſt be 
regular, gradually enlarging from the coro- 
net towards its baſis, the cruſt ſmooth even, 
and free from ſeams; cracks, or wrinkles; 


| the ſole ſtrong, and a little hollow; the heels 
| firm and open; the frog tough, ſound,. and 


dry. All theſe are qualities neceſſary to 


conſtitute what . de ae a 0 hook. 
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© Wounds in the FEET. 


7 0 UN Ds in the Feet happen fre- 


proper care, and treating them injudiciouſſy 
when they are firſt inflicted. They become 


exceedingly troubleſome, and ſometimes e- 


ven impracticable to heal, ſo as to preſery 4 
the horſe ſound and active, as the parts are 


naturally tender, and ſuſceptible of violent 


inflammations, which frequently are attended 
with a great flux of humours to the affect- 
ed part, and with many other bad conſe- 
quences, which render the cure of them te- 


dious, uncertain, and difficult, and in ſome 


caſes dangerous to the life of the horſe, or 


| 10 1 him intirely vſeleſs. 
- Wounds upon the coronet, or top of the 
hoof, when ſuperficial, are eaſily cured, if 


not 


_ quently, but chiefly from want of 


WBB Pooch, 4 
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not neglected or improperly treated. But 
the moſt ſimple wound, by bad management 
or neglect, may, eſpecially if the horſe | 
ſhould happen at the time to he in a bad 
habit of body, be attended with dangerous 
conſequences z therefore, however trifling 
they may at firſt appear, they ſhould be 
treated with attention; for an inflammation 


and ſwelling, with all their conſequences, _ 


may follow ; inſtances of which I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention towards the end of this 


chapter; and-if a ſinus or fiſtula ſhould be 


formed under the hoof, before this can be 


cured, a large portion of the hoof muſt be 


cut off; and, if the annular ligament ſhould 
be divided, falſe quarters, ſand-cracks, &c. 


are the conſequence, which are ever after- 
wards very troubleſome, et SCE vg of 
a kae cure. e 


When large eb? PROT are inflicted 
upon the coronet, from which may be ap- 
prehended a great inflammation, and its 
conſequences; to prevent theſe evils as much 
as . it will be neceſſary to have re- 

courſe 
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courſe to bined ing, WE at the ſame 1 

to give ſuch internal remedies as are recom- 
mended in inflammatory caſes; cooling ſalts, 
glyſters, &c. together with a low ſoft diet, 


keeping the hoof moiſt and ſoft with emol- 


_ Heat pultices applied around it, which may 


be made of turnipe, mallows, or even bran 
and water, — 

Deep wounds upon. the coronet are gene- 
rally made by long ſharp caukers upon the 
heels of the ſhoes of the oppolite foot, pe- 
netrating downwards between the coffin- 
bone and the hoof. In this caſe, as there 


is no depending orifice or paſſage for the 
matter contained in the wound to be diſ- 


charged downwards, there is great danger 


of a fiſtula or ſinous ulcer being formed; to 
prevent which, an artificial drain or ope- 
ning muſt be made through the hoof, firſt 
_ raſping or paring it very thin upon the out- 


fide where the perforation is to be made; 
then introduce a ſharp pointed inſtrument, 
a little bent, into the orifice of the wound, 


and ! it to the bottom, force it out- 


wards, 
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= eds. This operation will be performed 
with leſs pain to the animal, if the inſtru- 


ment be concealed within a canula or hol- 
low tube, till it reaches to the bottom of the 


wound; when the perforation i is to be made : 


by puſhing ic beyond the extremity of the 


canula, and by apply ing.a bandage pretty 


tight round the coronet, the ſides or lips of 
the wound may be brought into contact and 
healed up, or a ſeton may be introduced, 


and continued till the inflammation, ſwel- 
lng, Kc. is removed. If this operation be 


too long delayed, the matter confined in the 
wound torms a number of ſinuſes or fiſtulae, 


which frequently run in different directions 8 


under the hoof, and require a large por- 


tion of it to be cut away before they can 
be healed up, leaving an uggly blemiſh, and 


a weakneſs or tenderneſs. on that part of 


the hoof, which never admits of a thorough | 


cure. But, by treating it in the manner 


now mentioned, the annular ligament may 
be preſerved entire, and a falſe quarter a- 
voided; and, although there may remain an 
horizontal crac}: or ifrs 1 in the hoof where 
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5 the perforation was made; yet, as the hoof 
grows downwards, it will likewiſe go along 
with it, and wear out without leaving a ble- 


miſh, or any other bad conſequence. 


= „ = 0 wu 


Wuben the capſutar ligament of the coffin- 
2 joint, is wounded or perforated by any in- 
ſttrument, fo as to admit the external air in- 
to its cavity, the glands there ſituated, as I 
have formerly obſerved, inflame; and, in 
Place of ſecreting a lubricating mild liquor, 
they diſcharge a ſharp ichorous fluid, which 
deſtroys and corrodes the very cartilages or 
griſtles upon che ends of the articulated 
bones, which at laſt grow together, and 
form what is termed an anchylofrs *, and 
of courſe lameneſs, When a wound of this 
kind happens in the Joints of the human 
body, if the patient, with or without the 
limb, can be preſerved, it is as much as 
may be expected; for, in the one caſe, a 
ſtiff leg is better than a wooden one; but it 
is otherwiſe in horſes, unleſs in the cafe of 
oP” e muares, 
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: . An immobility of the joint, from the extremities of 
| the bones growing together. | | - 
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mares, or ſtalions for breeding; and, if a 
compleat cure does not take place, they are 
hardly worth the expence of keeping. 1 
am well aware, that there are many farriers, 
who boaſt of their having cured wounds in 
the joints after they were affected with that 
ymptom which they call a joint- water, that 
is, a diſcharge of the ſynovia or mucilagi- 
nous fluid contained within the cavity of the 
joint. But I would obſerve, that what they 
commonly call a joint-water, is only a yel- 
low ſerum or lymph, which is frequently to 
| be met with, iſſuing in great abundance - 
from wounds in the legs, and not the ſy- 
novia or fluid contained within the cavity 
of the joint. Notwithſtanding wounds of 
this kind happen frequently; yet, fo little 
are the generality of practitioners acquainted 
with the nature of them and their conſequen- 
ces, that they make no diſtinction betwixt 


| them and thoſe of a more ſimple nature. 


Hence, therefore, they find themſelves fre, 
quently miſtaken in prognoſticating the cure 
of an wound, to eee of a very ouaple 
e. | 
Of 
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Of the many inftarices of this kind which 


| have occurred to me, 1 fhall only mention 
a few caſes, which will ſerve to ſhow the ig- 


norance, folly, and raſhneſs of thoſe who 


take upon them to promiſe an effectual cure 
in all caſes, (even the moſt complicated), at 


firit ſight, with as great aſſurance of ſucceſs, 


as a carpenter would engage in putting a 
leg to a wooden ſtool. Thus a horſe, by 
treading one foot upon the other, rubbed the 
| {kin off the coronet: A farrier engaged to 


compleat the cure in the very ſhort ſpace of 


48 hours. He dreſſed the wound with what 
he called black oils “, in order, as he ſaid, 
to dry it up. Finding the cure protracted 
longer than he expected, he repeated his 
dreſſings more frequently and more largely, 


till at laſt this corroſive dreſſing deſtroyed 


'the capſular ligament of the coffin-joint. 


The ſynovia (or liquor which lubricates the 
joint) was diſcharged at the orifice of the 


Wound, which, by this time, was much en- 
larged, the horſe in the greateſt agony, and 
A mixture of the oil of vitric? 921d oil of Turpen- 
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very. lame. The proprietor was deſirous 
= I ſhould take him under my care, But; 
as I never knew one inſtance where the li- 
gament was perforated, and the ſynovia diſ- 
charged by the orifice of the wound, but 
that, in the end, the joint grew together, 
forming an anchyloſis. I informed the pro- 
prietor of the conſequences that might be 
expected from a wound of this nature; and, 
therefore, would not take upon me to pro- 
miſe a radical cure. He then applied to 
another farrier in the neighbourhood, Who 
readily undertook to compleat the cure in a 
few weeks. But he found himſelf egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken; for, after four or five months 
attendance, the anchy loſis having then taken 
place, the joint was immoveable, the hoof 


| became ſhrivelled and decay ed, and, of 


. the Baß was perfectiy os 


Another caſe, Amr to this, v was a pune- 
ture or ſmall wound from the ſharp prong 


of a ſtable fork, which was run into the 
back part, or hollow of the fetlock into the 


coffin · joint, occaſioned by the careleſſneſs of 


. 
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| the groom in ſhaking up the horſe* 8 litter. 


But, in order to put the blame off himſelf, he 


endeavoured to perſuade his maſter, that it was 
only a crack or greaſefalling down, according 


to his way of expreſſing himſelf. Upon ex- 


| amining the wound, I freely gave my opi- 


nion, as in the former caſe, being con- 
vinced from the ſymptoms, that the capſu- 
lar ligament was perforated, and that ſome 
Inſtrument had penetrated into the cavity of 
| the joint. This opinion the groom ſtrongly 


_ oppoſed, and perſuaded his maſter, that he 


would heal it up in a few days. But he ſoon 


found his miſtake. The whole leg became 


| greatly ſwelled and inflamed; the poor crea- 
ture ſhowed all the ſym ptoms of the moſt 
violent agony, and, in ſpite of all the means 


that could poſſibly be uſed, the flux of hu- 


mours became ſo conſiderable, that the leg 
broke out in great blotchesat different places, 
and diſcharged an incredible quantity of 


bloody matter; the whole limb became 


waſted and decayed, which rendered the 
horſe entirely uſeleſs, 8 
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A. third caſe. ma to a n 
In the winter ſeaſon, being new ſhoed with 
long ſharp caukers for the froſt, and ſtand- 
ing in a narrow confined ſtable, where 0 
ther horſes ſtood too cloſe behind him, they 
kicked one another; the one with lon g 
caukers, mangled the hips of his antagoniſt, 
and wounded himſelf in one of his hind 
feet, the cauker entering at the coronet, 
and paſſing downwards, divided the capſu- 
lar ligament of the coffin- joint, and, at the 
ſame time, wounded the coffin- bone, which 
was eaſily diſcovered from the probe grating 
upon the rough bone. Upon ſearching the 
wound next day, I found the ligament di- 
vided; and, upon moving the foot, the air 
raſhed in and out from the cavity of the 
joint, by which the ſynovia was forced out, 
and had a kind of frothy appearance. The 
horſe could not ſet his foot to the ground, 
but kept it hanging, and appeared to 
de in great pain. I acquainted his propri- 
etor of what might be the event, as in the 
former caſes; he was not a little amazed to 
hear that his horſe would probably be lame 
e 1 for 
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for lle, from fuch a ſmall, and, to appear- 


ance, fuch a trifling wound. In a few 
days he was adviſed to apply to another 
farrier, who flattered his hopes ; but, after 
keeping the horſe at a great expence for 
ſome months, the event ya out as was 


predicted. 


From the al now "FOI amd don a 
aa of others which might be mention- 
ed, and even demonſtrated, from diſeaſed 
bones which I have in my poſſeſſion, it ap- 
pears," that, when the capſular ligament of 
. any joint is perforated or cut through, there 
is but little chance of a compleat cure being 
e. ſo as the horſe may be uſeful for 
ſaddle or carriage; although, in other 
reſpects, to thoſe who are willing to be at 
the expence, he may, if a ſtrong de | 
a ert in "oe lads of ere 


3 as to = be ak of © IR „ 
this kind, all that art can do, is to prevent, 
as much as poſſihle, a violent inflammation 
or flux of humours to the affected limb, by 
10 blooding, 
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dlooding, glyſters, e ſalts, together 


with a low ſoft diet, applying digeſtive poul- 
tices to the wound, and injecting now and 
then into the cavity of the joint, tincture of 
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Wounds upon the coronet towards the 
back part of the foot or heel, which are 
commonly called an Over- reach, are occaſio- 

ned by the toe of the hind ſhoe on the ſame 
ſide, cutting the fore-heel. Some horſes 
are much addicted to this, owing entirely to 


| their manner of going, viz, the hind foot : 
moving in the ſame line of direction with 


the fore foot, in riding faſt, the fore foot 


not giving place in time to the hind foot, 


ſtrikes againſt the fore heel: Hence ſome 
horſes, in 4rouing, make a clattering na 
with the hind ſhoes. ſtriking againſt the 
heel of the fore ones; hence likewiſe, 
many horſes are Wenn down by the ſame 
roule..” „ en 


Aldough 


* This, Cn; would be better underſtood, byobſer 
ving different horſes trot or walk upon ſoft groundor ſand. 
Thoſe who are addicted to over · reach, place the hind 
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Although an over-reach is a wound of the 


complicated kind, being at the ſame time a 


contuſion or bruiſe, together with a wound; 
yet they are nowiſe dangerous, and are 
eaſily cured by treating them in the man- 
ner hereafter | mentioned; for, in two or 
three days, when the wound comes to ſup- 
purate properly, the bruiſed or dead parts 

fall off, and only leave a larger ſurface of a 
| worn than was at firſt Ing” 


With a Vos dreſſing ms 5 re- 


| cent wounds, I would obſerve, in general, 
that farriers are but too much prejudiced in 


favour of certain Balſams, Ointments, and 
belief of 


Tinctures, and too ſanguine in the 
their ſuppoſed ſpecific virtues; the healing 
qualities of which, they flatter themſelves, 

are irreſiſtible, and the ſecret only known 
to them, or 'a few ſuch as deal in theſe 
myſterious ſpecifics. The receipt for ma- 


erg oe which, TOW intruſted to them as 


never 


foot either a little Jobs” or in the ſame print or tread 


which the fore foot occupied; others place the hind 
foot on the outſide of the print, 
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never failing remedies for all wounds, ul- 
cers, fiſtulas, &c. Hence they are apt to 
conclude, they operate as it were by ſome 


irreſiſtible charm, which they therefore ap- 
ply to all external maladies, whether pro- 
per or not. Hence it frequently happens, 


that, from the application of hot irritating 


dreſſings to recent wounds, a violent inflam- 
mation is brought on the wounded part; 
and hence the cure is protracted, and in 
many caſes the remedy becomes worſe than 
the diſeaſe. Many farriers, &c. apply, as 
firſt dreſſings to recent wounds, what per- 
haps might be proper to old inveterate ul- 


cers to deterge and cleanſe them. They 
likewiſe endeavour to dry up (as they term 
it) wounds, by applying ſpirituous tinctures, 


corroſive powders, or hot oils, (as in caſe 


firſt), which adds greatly to the complaint, 


by increaſing the inflammation; whilſt o- 


thers apply greaſy ointments, &c. which 


produce a luxuriancy of proud fleſh, that 


becomes troubleſome to e within due 
hounds, 1 


But, 
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But, laying aſide all theſe ſpecific no- 
ſtrums, which are handed about as never 
failing remedies for all wounds, &c. I 
would obſerve, That all that art can do in 


the healing of wounds, is to remove every 
impediment which may obſtruct the uni- 


ting of the divided parts, and to forward the 
formation of laudable pus or matter; that 


being once effected, the reſt is performed 
by nature, which is ſelf-ſufficient, All the 
balſams and remedies which are ſaid to gen 
nerate new fleſh, in fact only aſſiſt nature 
* excluding the external air, keeping the 
wounded parts warm, and confining the 
ſecreted humours, which, by remaining 
there a due time, are converted into lau- 
dable matter, which is the balſam of nature's 
own preparing. Therefore, the moſt ap- 
proved and rational method of treating re- 


cent wounds is, to endeavour to bring them 
to a ſuppuration or diſcharge of laudable 


matter; for which purpoſe, poultices are moſt 
eligible, as they may be eaſily made more 


and 
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* mixing any proper digeſtive ointment 
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| Digetive' Ointment, 


3 turpentine. | 


© Vlog s lard. | 
Of cach 2 Poe melted cogether. 5 


This ointment may be made ſtronger or 
| weaker, by diminiſhing the one ingredient | 
and inereaſing the other, and is very proper 
to be mixed with poultices, i in order to Sep 

2235 eb tack inen 8 | 


Da Pouttice. 


5 2. Oat Pe or coarſe — 255 Fee 3 
Digeſtive ointment, two Ounces, _ is 
Beer grounds, a ſufficient quantity. 5 

- Boil the whole. to the anfing of a 5 

poultice. 

Ihe quantity of the ointment may be 

ol increaſed or diminiſhed in proportion 
to the ſize of the poultice. ks 
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effects of poultiees of this kind in recent 
wounds, makes me recommend them as 


preferable to any other mode of. dreſſing, 


for promoting a quick ſuppuration, and 


leaving a ſmooth even cicatrix. 


 Emollien Poultice. "7 


'B 3. Oat PEE þ or 3 — 5 wheat Y 


L intſeed powdered;of each half a pound. 5 


Boil them in milk or water to the 
conſiſtence of a poultice. 8 

: To which add of ſal. armoniac, in pow 
der, one ounce. 


This emollient poultice may be applied 
when there is a great heat, inflammation, or 
ſwelling attending wounds, and by the ad- 
dition of freſh butter, lard, or 8 xo be 
made of a more re relaxing nature, 


le are deen prejudiced: againſt 
: Fe uſe of poultices, from a wrong notion, 
that they, (as the phraſe is), 'draw humours 
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to'the 1 unded part; but the abſurdity" of ' 
this way of reaſoning will be evident to thoſe 
who are acquainted with the healing art. 
To explain this more fully, I ſhall beg leave 
to quote a very judicious remark from Mr 
Bartlet, upon the modus OY of PORE 5 
Z ces *. | 
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and extenſive uſe in farriery, that we thought 
the compoſition of them could not be too 
general. How ſimple ſoever the ingredients 
may appear to ſome, (which are generally 
at hand), yet they will be found to anſwer 
moſt intentions, where preſent eaſe is to be 
obtained by warmth, ſoftening, and relan- 
ing the injured part. Many are the caſes 
which demand ' ſuch affiſtance, as recent 
ſwellings, inflammations, treads, bruiſes, 
| cracked and ſwelled heels and feet, burns, 
ſealds, bruiſed and lacerated wounds from 
ſtumps, thorns, glaſs, nails, &c. which laſt 
| are much better treated with ſuch. een 5 
| mollient 
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mollient Wan than " 12 oils, 2s 
| ſcalding plaiſters dropt into the wounds; 
; which, under the abſurd notion of drawing, 
but too often ſear up the mouths of the veſ- 
ſels, hinder digeſtion, and conſequently in- 
ereaſe both pain and inflammation. In ſhort, 
it is certain that very great ſervices are daily 
done by the uſe of poultices, not only in 
thoſe diſorders to which the human body is 
incident, but alſo in choſe, wherewith the 
brute part of the creation is afflicted. One 
1 5 advantage which they have over moſt out- 
5 ward applications is peculiar to them, that 
they convey, and retain an additional heat, 
beſides what is often in the ingredients; and 
asmoſtof them have alſo ſomething emollient 
in their compoſition, they muſt neceſſarily 
ſoften and relax the ſkin and veſſels, abate 


. tenſion, attenuate and thin viſeid and ob- 


ſtructed juices, ſo that their return into the 
common courſe of circulation, or diſcharge 
by the pores of the ſkin, muſt in general 
be much better anſwered by poultices than 
EIT) mods. 5 


/ 
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|. Poultices may be continued till ſuch time 


as the wound appears to be well digeſted, 
(that is, a kindly ſuppuration of white well 


concocted matter), look ſmooth and equal, 
free from cavities or excreſcences of proud 


fleſh; in that caſe, the uſe of poultices may 
be left off, and the ſurface of the wound 


ſprinkled over with a very mild eſcharotic 


powder, which I have uſed in theſe caſes 
with ſucceſs, ang 1 is as follows, e 


„ 


124. Burnt 8 that wo down 
| on being expoſed to the a air without 
___ . water, three ounces; | 
Ry Armenian bole, one ounce, rubbed 


3+ © together in a mortar, and put | 


_ through a 119 ſiere. 


FORE the SME is rinkled _—_ Ie 


teria pledget of dry lint may be fixed 

- gently over it, and, when the ſurface of the 

wound | is nearly equal with the {kin, the 
| powder will be ans without Ay cloth 


22 covering. . 


Punctures, on account of their ſmall orifice, 


OE. 4.2 3 
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Trhbere is another ſpecies of 'wounds to 
which the feet are much expoſed, called 


as the parts immediately after the wound is 
iunfficted readily cloſe up, whereby it be- 
comes difficult to know the depth of the 
wound, and are generally occaſioned from 
treading upon ſharp ſtones, broken glaſs, 
ſharp bones, and nails, and likewiſe from 
nails in ſhoeing, either of theſe perforating 1 


the ſole or frog, and wounding the internal * 
parts of the age: which, from their ſituation | an 
and confinement within the hoof, are attended 1 
5 with the moſt violent pain and inflammation, » 
which are frequently increaſed by the inju- * 
— method generally obſerved i in treating te 
theſe wounds, when firſt inflicted, by the ap- 1 

c plication of hot corroſive oils poured i into the 5 
recent wound, in order to deaden it, which 1 
is productive of the worſt of conſequences. or) 
Thus a fine young chaiſe-horle, upona jour- plyj 
ney, was pricked with a nail in ſhoeing, A 
which being immediately obſerved, the far- if 
rier poured into the wound oil of vitriol. The 5 
horſe continued "OT lame; and, 8 85 1 

| thir 5 


ey }, 


third day, he gave up, not being able to 
travel any longer. The leg, immediately 
above the hoof, ſwelled to a moſt enormous 
ſize, broke out in different places, and diſ- 
charged an incredible quantity of bloody 
matter, by which the whole limb was wa- 
ſed, and the horſe rendered entirely uſeleſs, 


Punctures or pricks from nails in ſhoe- 
ing, are commonly ſaid to proceed from ig- 
norance or blundering. This may ſome- 
times be the. caſe; but, at the lame time, it 
is an accident that may, and indeed does, 
: happen to the moſt expert artiſt; and it is 
furprifing, conſidering the narrow ſpace 
there is in ſome hoofs for driving nails, that 
it does. not happen more frequently. When 
it is diſcovered in time, it is eaſily cured, by 
opening a paſſage for the matter dowawards, 
and dreſſing it with any digeſtive ointment 
or poultice, keeping the foot moiſt, hy ap- 
enn an emollient r all round the 
/* The eb of a — ned hors, onda 
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Kat Ah when it is overlooked, or a 


fragment of the nail remains in the wound, 


the inflammation inereaſing, it at laſt ſup- 


958 purates. The matter accumulating, and 
not finding a paſſage downwards; from the 


natural formation of the hoof, it moves up- 
wards to the coronet or top of the hoof, 


and forms a round tumour, which after- 


Wards breaks out and degenerates into a 
moſt malignant ulcer; commonly, though 


very improperly, termed a Quittor-bone. 
This tumour is attended with great pain 


and inflammation, and a conſiderable ſwel- 


ling round its baſis. The method of cure 


commonly practiſed, and indeed recommen- 

ded by authors, eſpecially Dr Braken, is to 
| bore a number of holes into the ſubſtance 
of the tumour with a hot iron, pointed pi- 


, ramidally, and to introduce into theſe holes 
mall pieces of corroſive ſublimate, (ſome e- 
ven uſe arſenick), which corrodes and de- 


ſtroys the fleſh for ſome ſpace around them, 


and at laſt ſeparates from the ſound parts, 
in a hardened maſs of dead mortified fleſh, 
called a * which falls off and leaves a 

| _ large 
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urge os of a wound. But Erie 


| 4 ſecond or ſometimes a third. operation is 


found neceſſary, before the fiſtulae or ſi- 
nus can be opened to the bottom, and the 
proud fleſh totally overcome, which grows 
very luxuriantly, and renders the cure tedi- 

ous, uncertain, and very painful to the poor 


animal. Therefore, as this method of cure 


is attended with ſo many inconveniences, 
and is even dangerous from the quantity of 
ſublimate, &c. made uſe of, which may as 
readily deſtroy the ligament of the joint, 
bones, &c. as the ſubſtance of the tumour, 
it ought never to be uſed but with caution, 


and when other means have failed, as it 


likewiſe endangers the life of the horſe. 
The knife, in my opinion, is far preferable; _ 
firſt tie a ligature round the fetlock, in or- : 
der to ſtop the bleeding, and with a crook- 
ed ſharp knife, cut out the tumour to the 
bottom; afterwards, dreſs it like- a freſh 55 
wound tll it is healed up. | 


015 Abend of this kind, a8 there are a num - | 


ber of ſinuſes or fiſtulae which run in diffe- 


3 
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rent directions underneath the hoof; it is 
hardly poſlible to avoid deſtroying the an- 
nular ligament which lies below the coro- 
net, and cutting away a large portion of the 
hoot 3 yet, in many caſes, (eſpecially when 
there is an opening in the tumour), the me- 
thod propoſed in page 117. for curing deep 
wounds upon the coxonet with a ſeton may 
be firſt tried; and, if that does not ſucceed, 
either of the operations above mengoned 


| * be ee 


| When an 1 * this kind 1 to 
be ſituated upon the fide or quarter of the 


hoof, or back toward the heels, the ſubli- 


mate frequently deſtroys a great part of the 
cartilage, as deſcribed in page 39. part iſt; 
and as a part of this cartilage or griſtle 
comes away with the lump of mortified 


fleſh or core, it has given riſe to that erro- 


neous opinion, that this griſtle, (or bone as 
they will have it), is the cauſe of this diſ- 
eaſe. It is from this circumſtance, I appre- 
bend, that it has got the name of Quittor- 


bone; ; and ſome farriers are ſo fully con- 


firmed 


of 


10 
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firmed in this opinion, if we may judge 


from their pra tice, that, after the core or 


lump of mortified fleth comes away, they 


cut out as much of this cartilage as they 


can come at, deſpairing of a cure, unleſs 
the whole of this e e be 
removed. 


Punctures differ little or r nothing i in the | 


manner of treating them from wounds; on- 
ly the ſole or frog thould be ſcraped thin all 
round the orifice of the wound, which, at 


the ſame time, if too ſmall, ſhould be en- 
larged, and the digeſtive poultice applied, ta- 


king care that no fragment or extraneous ſub- 


ſtance remain in the wound, and keeping the 
whole hoof moiſt and ſoft with emollient poul- 
tices around it; and, i in caſes attended with vi- 
olent pain, recourſe muſt. be had to ſuch | in- 
ternal remedies as are proper in inflammatory 
caſes, ſuch as the following mixture by 


way of a drink, in order to prevent as 


much as poſlible, an inflammation or a flux 5 
of humours to the afflicted limb, bleeding 


being firſt premiſed, tog ether wich ning 8 


low ſoft dict. 
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1 B 5. Sal. nitri, 2 ounces; 
Common treacle, 2 ounces; 
Diſſolved in a quart of water. 


| It will be neceſſary to repeat this draught 


morning and evening; if the horſe ſhould 
ſhew any uneaſineſs or appear griped, the 


quantity of water may be increaſed, or the 


ſame quantity of nitre may be given the 


horſe in a maſh of bran twice a day, if it 


does not cauſe him 1oath his food. If the 


coffin-bone ſhould be wounded and turns 


carious, it will be tedious to wait for an ex- 


foliation, as, from the ſpongy texture of this 


bone, i it exfoliates but ſlowly ; therefore, if it 
can conveniently be done, the carious parts 


may be ſcraped off with a knife, and af- 


terwards dreſſed with pledgets of tow dip- 


ped in the tincture of myrrh ; and let the 


Nelke be applied above i it. - 


In Fan e as above deſeribed, it is a 
common practice to pour into the wound 
hot corroſive oils, (ſome even run into the 
wound an iron 2 nail made red hot), 1 in order, 
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as the phraſe is, to deaden 88 In ſu- 
perficial or flight wounds, when perhaps 
little more than the hoof is wounded, the 
application of hot oils can hardly be very 
hurtful. But the barbarous method of puſh= . 
ing a hot nail into a recent wound, cannot 
fail of being attended with bad conſequen- 
ces, as the cure is unqueſtionably worſe tan 
the diſeaſe. But, at all events, when the 
puncture is deep, either of theſe cruel me- 
thods are extremely hurtful. The wound 

is ſaid to be of the moſt inveterate or deſpe- 
rate kind, when, in fact, the bad practice 
of 1 In judicious applications, &c. 13 oe the | 
Juſt MARE 1 8 deſerve. | 
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Sbotutons or bruiſes happen frequently 
on the coronet or top of the hoof, from the 
| treading of other horſes feet, which will 
occaſion lameneſs ; although at the ſame 
time, no external mark of violence will ap- 
pear on the coronet, farther than a little 
ſwelling; or the horſe will ſhow a ſenſe of 
pain when the affected part is touched or 
preſſed: upon, The following poultice” in 


5 1 4# þ 
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this caſe may be applied with fcrſs if 


5 continued for ſome time. 


B 6. Thick lees of wine or vinegar, one 
i 
CT Crude fal. ammoniac; two ounces. 
Oat meal or bran, ſufficient to make i it 
of a due conſiſtence. 


13 Diſſolve the ſal. ammoniac in che lee 


Before I conclude this chapter upon 
wounds, I would beg leave to mention 


the following rules, which ought care- 


fully to be attended to by every practi- 7 


tioner, viz. The- firſt thing to be obſerved 


in dreſſing of wounds is, to remove all fo- 
reign bodies, (if it can be done with ſafety), 
all lacerated or torn parts, whether of the 
fleſh or of the hoof, &c. which, from their 


being left in the wound, would greatly im- 


| pede. the cure. 2. All wounds ſhould be 


carefully inſpected at every dreſſing, obſer- 
_ving. attentively whether any alteration has 
N made on their en whether they be 
5 | "=: en 
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clean at the bottom, and free from any ex= _ 
traneous ſubſtance that may hinder or re- 


tard the cure, 3. Whatever appears mortified, 


or any tungous or proud fleſh, muſt be re- 


moved, either by ſuppuration, by the knife, 


or by cauſtic. 4. Cramming wounds with 


hard tents, or ſyringing them frequently 


with ſpirituous tinctures, are extremely 
hurtful. The former increaſes the pain 


and inflammation, &c. the latter produces 
a callous upon the internal ſurface of the 


wounds, which prevents their healing. 


5. The dreſſings of wounds ſhould lie 


ſmooth and eaſy upon the parts. 6. Over 
tight ligatures or bandages ſhould be care- 


fully avoided. 7. As wounds in the feet 


or legs, for obvious reaſons, are more diffi- 
cult to heal than on any other part of the 
body; therefore, reſt and a wide ſtall are 
abſolutely neceſſary, together with a low re- 
gimen or ſoft diet, in order to keep the l 75 


cool and open. 
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rr. W. 
Strains or Sprains. | 
7 VE R 80 one who has been much ac- 


quainted with horſes, muſt have learn- 
ed from experience, that the ſevere labour 


they undergo, expoſes them to many acci- 


dents, particularly ftrains or ſprains in thoſe 
parts of the body which are immediately 
fabſervient to motion, viz. in the Muſcles, 


Tendons, and Ligaments of the joints. To 


explain this more fully, it will be neceſſary 


to obſerve, that the muſcles, tendons, &c. 
are compoſed of a number of minute or 


very ſmall fibres or threads, which are join- 
ed to each other length ways, and poſſeſs or 
are endowed with an elaſtic Power of con- 


tracting and extendin g themſelves, i in order 
to perform the various motions for which 
they are deſtined by nature; a ſtrain or ſprain 
is therefore an over nn. or ſtraining 


of 


„ 


8 s RAIN k 


of theſe Wiſulir or tendinous fibres by 
Which they loſe their elaſtic power, and are 
tendered unable to perform their neceſſary 
functions. This racking or firetching af. 
tlie fibres, whether i in the muſcles, tendons, 8 


or Ugaments, is attended with the moſt ac- 


cute pain and inflammation of the parts. | 


When the ligaments of 3 any of the joints are 
frained, tlie inflammation is communicated 


to the glands ſituate within the cavity of 


the Joint ; hence the ſecretion of that lubri- 


ating mucilage necellary to keep the joint 
liable 1s diminiſhed or vitiated; and, as the | 


eat motion of the joint occaſions the moſt 
Violent | pain, the horſe naturally keeps that 
umb at reſt; hence this natural liniment not 
bein ig ſufficiently attenuated, from the want 


f mation or attrition, which are neceſſary 5 


for this purpoſe, it accumulates, and being 
depriv ved of its more thin and fluid parts, it 


at length coneretes i into an irreſolvable maſs 
which totally deſtroys. the motion of the 


Joint. When a any of the muſcles or tendons 


are ſtrained, the inflammation attending i 
| theſe complaints is communicated to the 
| 15 a cjacent 
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adjacent parts which are always more or 
: leſs ſwelled,. and occaſion pain to the horſe 
when touched or preſſed upon; vrhen the 
like aceident happens in the human body, 
the ſymptoms are the ſame, only, from the 
tranſparency of the ſkin, the parts appear of a 
black colour, which cannot be diſtinguiſhed in 
8 a horſe on account of the hair. But in ſlaugh- 
. tered bullocks, ſheep, &c. who have been 
driven hard, and whoſe muſcles or tendons 


have been ſtrained or bruiſed, it is frequent- 


ly obſerved, after they are fleaed, that the 


cellular membrane which invelopes the ten- 


dons or muſcles i is filled with extravaſated | 


blood; now, the ſame appearance would be 
diſcovered in the legs of horſes when they 
are ſtrained or bruiſed, were the experiment 
| made. This therefore, being the ſtate of 


the parts when diſtended and inflamed, (or 


in other words ſtrained), the application of 
hot irritating mixtures muſt be hurtful; 


5 whilſt oils or ardent ſpirits are equally im- 


proper, the one being of too relaxing a na- 
ture, the other cauſing a rigidity of the 
aw, which might be of zome ws in or- 
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der to brace and ſtrengthen che relaxed fibres 


after the pain and inflammation are removed. 


If the ſtrain is violent, bleeding will be ne- 


ceſſary; and if it ean be performed with ſafety, - 


the nearer the affected part the better. When + : 
the ligament of the coffin-joint is ſtrained, ' 


bleeding at the toe is ſometimes of ſervice ; 
but, as this operation cannot always be 855 5 


with ſafety, bleeding in the neck, which 
moſt people are acquainted with, and can 


perform with eaſe, will perhaps be ſufficient 


3 


to remove the inflammation. In violent 


caſes after bleeding, cooling ſalts, as B No. 5. 


given internally, together with glyſters re- 
peated at intervals, will be of great uſe, or 
perhaps abſolutely neceſſary, as violent pain, 


whether proceeding from internal or exter= _ 
nal cauſes, is always m more or r Jes arten : 


wth 2 1 


Cold 8 are Mt 5 Wo 0 : 
ſirains, which are made up with vinegar, 
Armenian bole, whites of eggs, and flower. 
But, I would obſerve, that there is an im- 


Pgnicty in this compolation, as its whole 


virtue 
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virtue conſiſts i In the: erst . 
ie vinegar ; but, by adding the Armenian, 


bole, this quality is deſtroyed, and the wine- 
gar becomes mild hke ſmall beer. The bole 
d therefore be, qmittęd and: this, com- 


PI tion u in flight caſes will be pf, great uſe, 
But 3 in thoſe that are violent, more. efficaci- 


ous, remedies. mult. ! 
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3 8, Verjuige or, vinegar, one quarts, 
 Alum,one,ounce;. 


When. the 1 Gelbes, &. 


are removed, it will then be proper to apply, | 
ſuch remedies as brace up the overſtretched 


fibres, &c. for which purpoſe, either of the 
following mixtures may be uſed cold, together 


with a bandage properly applied :z reſt being. | 

at the ſame, time, . e to 
5 ante d the, cure. 

*. 


tbe applied; as the fol- 
lowing, by way, of e bed ann 


Cal 8 any, Eid, forms, i inte the 


— — — 
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59, Sugar af lead, two drams z 7 
Fpirit of wine, four ounceʒ 
Vinegar, two ounces; 


310, Vinegar, 6 ounces; 


Spirit of vitriol, two ounges 3 
Camphorated ſpirit of wine, to oun- 
ces; ſhake. the bottle well When 
5 uſed. 4 5 l 


$ * 


Upon the whale, - it "will 1 N "has 
the cure of. ſtrains will be more eaſily com- 
pleated by .cooli ng and aſtringent remedies; 
applied i in the form of poultices, and conti- 
nued till ſuch time as the inflammation and. 
ſwelling are removed, and the parts recover 
their former ſtrength and tone. If a ſtiff- 
nels; ſhould- afterwards: remain upon the 
joint, a mild bliſter, ſuch as the following, 
(that is free from corroſive powder), may 


150 1 Tk A I N * 


be applied with ſacceſs, ln the horſe 
run at graſs for ſome a OY in the 
winter ſeaſon. e 


Blfering Ointment. 5 
5 B . Hogs lard; | oY 
Venice turpentine, of each three oun- 
eg OF Os. 


| | Yellow wax, one ounce; 
| Cantharides, three drams; - 
| 5 1 of et two drams. 


Met the lard and WAX 1 than add 
che cantharides (or Spaniſh. flies) reduced 
8 into powder; laſtly, add the turpentine; 
| mix the whole f into an ointment. 


Bliftering and FTE are 1 recommen- 
ded as the laſt reſource in trains, (and in- 
deed, theſe two go as it were hand in hand). 
But, I would obſerve, on this point, that, 
when the latter of theſe operations is per- 
formed upon any part of a horle's body, 
© wat 
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that the horſe is afterwards ordered to by 


turned out to graſs for ſome conſiderable 

time, which indeed becomes neceſſary, as it 
requires a long time before the inflamma- 
tion cauſed by the firing is allayed, and its 


effects in ſome degree removed; I have 


frequently thought, that even in the moſt 


deſperate caſes, if theſe violent means had 


never been uſed, horſes would perhaps re- 

cover ſooner and better, were they only 
turned out to graſs, for the ſame length of 
time that is found neceſſary to recover the 
effects of this  Selperate remedy, 
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Of the Diſeef an the F * K r 'mmonh 


ale FOUNDERED. 


a Foundered, eſpecially hoof-foundered, 
If rendered into our language, would be 

hoof- molten, which he ſays is downright 
_ nonſenſe; be that as it will, it would be 


_ quire into the meaning or etymology of the 
word foundered; it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


are liable, and which are. generally under- 
| flood or known by that name, the one af- 
fecting the cheſt and ſhoulders, the other 
thè fore feet. The laſt of which only 1 falls 


under our ; preſent plan. 


The term ſoundered is indeed frequent- 
| Iy 2 to lame horles in a very vague 


, DOCTOR Bracken! tels us, that the term 


forei gn to our purpoſe, at preſent, to in- 


that there are two diſeaſes to which horſes 


manner, 


N 


otnDeRED. "a. 


and Mie: any determined or fixt mean- 3 
ing; for, when a horſe ſhows any defect 
or impediment in moving his fore-feet, he . 
is then pronounced to be foundered, whether TY | 


he really his been ſo or not; that is, accor- 
ding to what 1s commonly underſtood by 
that. term, owing to the want or neglect of 
not making proper diſtinctions of the diffe- : 

rent diſeaſes in the feet. If we conſult au- 


thors who have treated upon this ſubject; 


we will find their accounts of it very dark 


and imperfect; they bewilder the reader, 


and convey but a very imperfe& idea of the _ 
nature of the diſeaſe : Hence many errors are 
committed in practice, to the deſtruction of 


2 number bf valuable horſes, which other- 


wiſe, by proper management, might have 
been rendered ſound and uſeful. When 2 
horſe is firſt attacked with this diſorder, he 
ſhows a great reſtleſſneſs, is hot and feveriſſi, 


heaves much at the flanks, breathes quick, 
has a quick ſtrong pulſe, and groans much 


when moved about; at the ſame time, he 


ſhows ſymptoms of the moſt violent pain, 
ſometimes in one, but mote frequently in | 
oO: i NE bott! 
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both fore · feet; for hich 1 he lies 


down much; but, when forced to move for- 


_ wards, he draws himſelf together, as it were 


into a heap, by bringing forward his hind- 
feet almoſt under his ſhoulders, in order 


to keep the weight of his body as much as 


poſſible from reſting upon his fore- feet. In 


ſtepping forward, he ſets his heel down firſt 
With great caution, as afraid of touching 
| the ground. This laſt ſymptom ſhould be 

particularly attended to, as from it we may 


cConclude with certainty, that the chief ſeat 


of the diſorder i is in the feet. The hoofs at 
. the lame time are exceedingly hot, and, if 
water is thrown. upon them, they dry in- 


ſtantly; if an attempt is made to pull off 
any of the ſhoes, the horſe ſhows great un- 


eaſineſs upon the leaſt twiſt or preſſure 


made upon any part of the foot, and a great 
unwillingneſs to ſupport the weight of his 


body upon the other foot, eſpecially when 
they are both alike alfeted.. 


The ancient farriers IS thee in this 
Wc diſeaſe the 9 (or fat) in the horſe's 
5 body 


N 3 
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. ar was melted, as it were, and falling | 
downwards, produced this lameneſs ; and L 
am afraid, the practice of too many mo- 
dern practitioners diſcovers them to be of the 

ſame opinion; for no ſooner is a horſe ſeized 
with this complaint, than rowells, &c. are 
immediately preſcribes, in order to drain off 
| the ſuppoſed humours. At the ſame time, 
| the ſhoes are made very hollow, in order to 
admit the greater quantity of boiling tar 
and greaſe, by way of ſtuffing or ſtopping. 

The ſoles of the feet are pared thin, almoſt _ 

to the quick. Some rub the legs with ſpiri- | 

tuous mixtures; whilſt others again go yet 
farther, and, by miſtaking the true ſeat of 
the complaint, from the horſe's drawing 
himſelf together in the manner already de- 
ſcribed, even make applications to the bacx 
and loins. Hence it is no great wonder 
that horſes, once affected with this malady, 
and treated as above, are never afterwards 
found, as this method of cure is quite fo- 
_ reign to the nature of the diſeaſe, e I 
| 1 now endeavouf t to ſhow. 1 


e nd 


| <4 is üvesb y allowed, that the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe proceeds from too violent ex- 
erciſe, ſuch as riding very hard upon ſtoney 
grounds or turnpike roads, and that young 
| Horſes are moſt liable to it; and to theſe we 
may likewiſe add, unequal preſſure upon the 
internal parts of the foot, from the con- 
cave or hollow form of the common ſhoes. 
All theſe cauſes combined together, when a 
Hhuorſe is of a plethoric or full habit of bo- 
: dy, and not accuſtomed to violent exerciſe, 
occaſion this diſeaſe in a greater or leſſer de- 


; X 7 gree. To form ſome faint idea of this ma- 


feet likewiſe 


lady in horſes, we may in a great meaſure 
appeal to, what we experience ourſelves in 
running upon hard ground; for we find, 
that it occaſions a great heat, attended with 
. a ſmart pain in our. feet, which would be 
greatly increaſed from uneaſy ſhoes, eſpe- 
cially, if compelled (like horſes) to continue 
the running for any conſiderable time. The 
ecome turgid and painful af- 

ter a long day J journey, eſpecially if the 
55 perſon is-not accuſtomed to travel; and this 
ioflammation frequently terminates in bli- 
| ſters 
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ſters upon the ſoles of the ſeems! Hence it is 
evident, that, in proportion to the habit of 
body the horſe is in at the time, and the 

violence of the labour or exerciſe he has un- 

dergone, the inflammation 1 in the internal 

parts of the foot will be more or leſs violent, 

and attended with all the e ſymptoms gs. 
mentioned. a N 5 


* 
„„. err 
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1 his diſeaſe, then, appears fon the OT > 
toms attending it, and the effects it after- 
wards produces in the feet, to be, in its firſt 


ſtage, an inflammation of the internal parts 

ot the tet, ariſing from the violent exerciſe, * 
which occaſions a more than ordinary de- "I 
termination of the blood to the feet; hence ” 


that rapid circulation of the blood in the 
yellels within the hoof, which, frequently 
terminates in a rupture of theſe veſſels, ang 
of courſe an extravaſation of the blood, and, 

5 in ſome caſes, a total ſepar ation of the hor- 
ny ſubſtance of the hoof from the aponeu- 
rotie fibres upon the fore part of the cof- 
fig-bone; whillt 1 in others, where it has been 
leſs violent, a concretion or e to- 

N 
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| gether of dhe parts within the hoof has 
taken place, ſo as to appear upon difſeQion 
5 an and hence lameneſs. 


oo Thus, a young chaiſe horle, bs 5 a hard 
| day's work, was attacked with all the ſymp- 


toms already mentioned, and was treated in 


the common manner as above related, that 
is, rowelled, &c. In a few weeks after the 
diſeaſe had taken its courſe in the ordinary 
way, he was put under my care. The ſole, 
a little before the point of the frog, in one 
of his fore-feet, became ſoft, and having a 
ceurioſity to ſee the cauſe of it, Leut away the 
ſole, which waz but thin, and found a ca- 


vity containing a rediſh coloured liquor; af- 


ter removing the ragged parts of the hoof, 
d large tranſverſe opening ſhowed itſelf, into 

| which/a probe was introduced upwards be- 
_ tween the coffin-bone and the hoof; the 
connection between the tendinous fibres up- 

on the ſurface of the coffin-bone and the 
Hoof, was deſtroyed at the fore part or toe; 

| the bone loſing part of its ſupport, preſſed 

: down upon the * __ and produced 

| | that 
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at felling or convexity. of its Fabfade! 


| which is called a high, round, or pumice 
fole. The hoof loſt its former ſhape, grow- 


ing narrow towards the toe, with a preter- | 


natural thickneſs of the horny ſubſtance f 


the cruſt, whilſt the quarters or ſides of the 
hoof were decayed, thin, and full of deep 

wrinkles, together with a hollowneſs upon 
the ſurface of the upper part of the hoof, 
the whole foot having a diſeaſed appearance. | 
When the horſe had recovered ſo far as to 
be able to walk, in going forward he threw | 
out his legs well before him, but drew them | 
backwards before he ſet his foot to. the 
ground; ſetting the heel down firſt with 
great caution upon which he reſted: moſt, 
the toe being turned a little upwards. From 
this ſymptom only, we may judge with 
certainty, even though at a diſtance, upon 


ſeeing a horſe walk, whether he has ever 
wy toundered or not. þ 


This Aika proves ; fill more violent, and 
indeed ſometimes fatal, if the horſe has been 
aw to ſtand 1 in cold Water when his | 


feet 


3 
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feet are overheated. Thus, a. ſaddle horſe 
after being rode very hard, was turned looſe 
into a ſtable-yard all over in a ſweat; he 


went immediately into the water pond, 
where he was. ſuiered to ſtand for a conſi- 


derable time in very cold weather; ; a'few 


- hours afterwards | Was ſeized with a moſt 


violent fever, au a great pain in his fore- 


feet; ; he lay upon the litter for ſome days 
in the greateſt agony, and at laſt both his 
| hooks dropt off, occaſioned by a mortifica- 


tion brought upon the parts from the appli- 
cation of the cold water, which, rendered 


him intirely uſeleſs. Caſes ſimilar to this 
bappen ſometimes to the extremities of the 
human body, upon being plunged when o- 
verheated into cold water. Thus *, a young 


woman in a violent continual Fa during 
the dog-days, falling into a warm ſweat up- 
on a critical day, plunged her hands into a 


veſſel of cold water juſt drawn gut of a well; 


- her hands immediately grew full of pain, 


and yore up as TE as the water had 
reached, 


4 . — 


* Yan Swieten' $ commentarie ies, vl 5 rege! 17. 
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acted} d by degrees grew livid. And, 
though” by deep ſcarifications, and the ap- 
cation of other remedies, her life was 
ſaved; yet the laſt joints of her fingers in 
the Age oy n and gy vie”: 3.7 


From what has Ins ſaid with en to | 
this diſeaſe, it is evident, that as the cireu- 
| lation is greatly increaſed, and the current 
of blood chiefly determined toward the fore 
feet, attended with ſyiniptoths of the moſt 
violent pain, we may thence conclude, tha 
ere is an inflammation in theſe parts; 
therefe der the cure muft' firft be attempted = 
by diminiſhing the circulation of the blood, 
giving cooling ſalts internally, a as B No. F. 
elyſtefs, an opening diet, and plenty of ald 
ting liquor, four or five times a day, together 
5 with emolli lent” poultices applied. warm all 
wund the hoofs, in order to ſoften them, 
5 and keep up a free and equal perſpiration; 
” —_— tat his Thoes be 3 upon his 


„ fog to that Are ich i commonly done 
in eaſes of this kind, farther than cleining 
| | ä away 


away the hardened ſurface of the ſole and 
frog: in order that the poultice may have the 
deſired effect, by increaſing the perſpiration 
through the pores; and to avoid all manner 
of greaſy or oily applications to the hoots, 
g oy te reaſons _ ones. 


1 all 1 3 el is no- 
; thing which contributes more; to give imme- 
diate relief, than plentiful bleeding timeoully 
b performed, and Which ought by no means 
to be neglected, or too long delayed; for, in 
| caſes of this nature, although the feyer may 
be ſo far overcome by ſtrength of con- 
ſtitution, or prevented by medieines from 
. deſtroying the life of the animal; yet the ef- 
p fects of i it will ever afterwards remain, and, 
: of courſe, the horſe will be lame for life. 
have frequently. experienced the good ef- 
feds. of bleeding, and that plentifully, upon 
the firſt attack of this diſorder, ſo as to car- 
ry it off in two. or three days without thc 
leaſt bad effect remaining; if the fever 
- ſhould continue violent, the bleeding muſt 
be repeated. CY, in order to judge pro- 


perly 


+ 


the pulſe muſt be attended to, the know- 


ledge of which is of the utmoſt importance 
in the practice of farriery, and ſhould be 
more generally ſtudied, as it is the only cri- 


terion or rule by which we may be directed 
when bleeding is neceſſary, or when it ought 


do be avoided, But, when this operation is 


neglected, and the eure is firſt attempted by 


rowels, &c. it is a long time before they can 
come to a proper ſuppuration, on account of 
the violence of the fever. Hence, in place of 


ſuppurating, they ſometimes turn into a 


gangrene, by which many horſes loſe their 
lives. But, at all events, before the rowels 
could have any effect, even allowing they 


were to ſuppurate in the common time, 


(which is about three days), the infamma- 
tion within the hoof will by that time have 
taken place, and its conſequences will fol- 


low, to the ruin of the feet, and, of courſe, 


the ſoundneſs of the horſe. a 
I be manner in which a horſe walks ar. 
ſtands upon his foreparts, when affected 
with this diſorder, has induced many prac- 

| | titioners, 
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foundered in the body, and that drains, ſuch 
as rowels, are the only proper remedies. 
But, granting there was a fliffneſs, &c. all 
over the body, which is frequently the caſe 
- in the beginning of inflammatory fevers, 


bleeding ought to be premiſed, as the 1 


85 W 
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 * titioiers der. to conclude, that the ſoul: 
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Pu H I 8 1 affects the hooks dif- 


ferently, according to their natural 


ſhape, and the treatment they are expoſed 


to, whether from injudicious ſhoeing, keep, 
ing the hoofs too hot and dry, or paring 
the fole and binders at every time they are 


ſhoed. Some are affected with a circular 


contraction of the cruſt, compreſſing the 


ed at the coronet only, compreſſing the an- 


nular ligament, &c. A third kind is, when 
either one or both heels are contracted; 


hence, therefore, i in proportion to the degree 


of contraction, the internal parts of the foot 
ne compreſſed, and 1 the horſe khoamss more 


n 


A . lame. 
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It hasbeen already obſerved, in page 109. 


that deep cruſted narrow hoofs, or what 
are commonly called aſſes hoofs, are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to this malady; when they 
become diſcaſed, they are eaſily known from 
| their appearance, as they are ſmaller in pro- 
portion than the legs, and frequently ſmal- 
ler at their baſis than at the coronet; the 


cruft of the heels 1 is high, thick, and ftrong, | 


the frog waſted and rotten; the hoofs are 
ad almoſt perpendicular ; the horſe. moves in 


pain, ſteps ſhort and quick, and trips and 
ſtumbles frequently; ; it is not uncommon. 


5 that one foot only is affected, which then 
appears 7 ſmaller than the o- 
ther. 


This diſeaſe is haſtened and brought on, 
by paring and hollowing out the ſole and 
binders at every time the ſhoes are renewed, 
from a miſtaken notion of widening the 
heels; ; hence they are thereby made ſo very 
thin, that the cruſt at the extremity of the 


heels, may be forced almoſt cloſe to one 2 
7 nother, even with one's fingers; and what 


; greatly 


PPV 
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greatly forwards the complaint, is the form 
of the ſhoes commonly uſed, which are | 


made hollow; for this practice of hollowing - 


the ſhoes fo univerſally prevails, that, with= _ 
out any regard to the ſhape of the ſole, 1 
whether it be flat or otherwiſe, che ſhoe is 


made concave or hollow upon that ſide 
which is placed next the foot. Hence the 
outer edges of the concave ſhoe forces the 
cruſt at the heels nearer to one another, as 


mentioned in page 49. part 1. they being 


there retained, the contraction of the hoof . 
becomes general, and confirmed b che 
* of art to remedy. | 1 


In the ſecond ſpecies of this a 


| the hoof acquires a particular ſhape, which 


Mr Gibfon, in his Farriery, compares to that 


of a bell; that is, the hoof appears contract- 


ed and tight round the coronet and inſtep, 


but ſpreads wider downwards to its baſis; 
che hoof in other reſpects looks well and 


ſound. This is generally occaſioned by 


keeping the horſe ſtanding for a long time 


NO in ( he RO upon hot dry litter, 
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| without moiſtening and cooling g the hoofs, 
allowing them at the ſame time to grow to 
4 preternatural ſize, both in length and 
breadth; hence, from the great ſtren gth, the 
5 rigidneſs and dryneſs of the under part of 
- £ the hook, : a preternatural ſtricture c or preſſure 
is made by the hardened cruſt at the coronet, 
which « com apreſles | the annular li gament, and 
* near it. . 
te u third ſpecies of this malady is is, when | 
a.” one or both heels are contracted, 
This frequently happens even in all kinds 
of hoofs, but more eſpecially in thoſe that 
are flat, from the uſe of concave or hollow 
ſhoes, together with cutting out the ſole 
and binders at every time the horſe i is ſhoed, 
But i it more frequently happens, chat the 
inſide heel only is contracted, from the na- 
türal weakneſs of that part of the hoof; 
- hence the weight of the limb, &c. preſling 
upon the inſide cruſt at the heel, it is in- 
flected or bended inwards, by which, together | 
with the concave form of the ſhoe, and loſs | 
of ſubſtance from paring, &c. the diſorder 


18 
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is created; the cruſt ”" the heel becomes 
| contracted, and compreſſes that quarter of 
ea "_ and * ns occaſtons en 


With b ßen to any es ethad of | 


cure to be obſerved in removing this diſeaſe, all 


that can be ſaid is, That, as it is one of that 


kind which comes on gradually and percep- 


tibly, it may by proper care and management, 
when properly attended to, be prevented. 
comes confirmed, it never 


will admit of a thorough cure. N levertheleſs, 


ey 


it may be ſo far palliated as to render a 5 


horſe in ſome degree ſounder, by keeping 
the hoofs cool and moiſt; as, in this caſe, 
they are naturally diſpoſed to be very hot, 
dry, and hard, his ſhoes ſhould be flat, 
narrow, and open heeled, the hoofs: never 


greaſed nor oiled, the ſoles never pared, But, 
as the cruſts of the heels in theſe hoofs' are 


reternaturally high and ftrong, they ſhould. 


always be pared down till they are lower 
can the flog, that it, if poſſible, may reſt 


5 upon the ground. This operation will tend 
6h remove that Ariure from the heels and 


—* 


ö )) | frog, 
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frog, which wall greatly relieve them.. But, 
many people adheria 
| general, 3 which, from inattention, has 
ereeped into practice, viz. of paring down the 
r and f keeping, the heels entire, Mithour 


too ſtrictly to that 


* FF Ex EY 


tion of | the cnet hooks, continue © the 
ſame practice upon deep cruſted, Hugh heel- 
ed hoofs, which is only neceſſary to be ob- 


ſerved in long toed hoofs with hor heels, 
and thereby this diſorder is greatly increaſed; 


the weight of the body is likewiſe thrown | 
forwards, by which the hoxſe ſtands too 


much Re his toes; and hence the leg- 
7 pang n the aukward habit of the horſe's 
| ben e! 1s called. ee ene 0 


e bent at the joints, and 


POR hv WY at "vo det eee con- 
tracted, and compreſſing the annular liga- 


ment, &c. occaſions lameneſs, the hoof ac- 


aquiring that ſhape, formerly compared to 
15 of 2 bell. Different methods have been 
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| wried and recommended for the cure. Mr 
Gibſon, in his treatiſe on Farriery, propo- 


ſes to mike ſeveral lines or raſes on the fore 


part of the hoof with a drawing knife, al- 


moſt to the quick, from the coronet down 
to its bafis, and turning the horſe out to 


graſs; others, after this operation is per- 
formed, ſcrew the heels wide, by means of 

a ſcrewed ſhoe; a third method practiſed 

is, to draw the ſole, and divide the fleſhy - 


Tubſtance of the frog with a knife, and keep- 


" 9 '@+ / 7 © 2 
e the inn 


rim of the ſhoe-heel very 


thick on the under fide, (its upper ſurface 
being quite flat), and by making it reſt up- 


on the binders and ſole at the extremity of 


the heels; by preſſure from the weight of 
tl body, the heels are forced to recede to 


er diſtance from one another. Either 


< oo. methods may indeed in a {mall de- 
gtee widen or expand the horny ſubſtance 


: of che cruſt, and 1 may be of uſe in recent 


ated by the ſcrewed ſhoe above 
mentioned a fourth method in ule, is to 
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ions. But, when once it has be= ; 
£ confirinie, and is of ſome” e fianding, 
no 
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no means whatever can then reſtore the in- 

ternal parts to their primitive ſtate ; for, as 
- the contraction takes place, the tender parts 
within the hoof being compreſſed, loſe their 
tone, and diminiſh 1 in their ſize. The blood- 
; veſſels become impervious ; 3 hence a decay 


or waſting of the whole foot, and not un- 


; frequently a concretion of the parts, and, of 
courſe, the impoſſibility of the horſe ever 
8 becoming ſound. But, as it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the cauſe of this ſpecies of the | 
| complaint- now under conſideration, pro- 
 ceeds from allowing the hoofs to grow to 
an extraordinary ſize, and keeping them too 
hot and dry, by which they acquire a rigi- 
dity and . dryneſs, occaſioning a preternatu- 
ral compreſſion upon the. coronet, to re- 
move which, (as the caſe will only admit of 
palliation), the ſurface of the hoof at its 
baſis muſt be pared down till the blood ap- 
pears, and the thick ſtrong cruſt upon the 
outſide towards the toe, raſped i in the ſame 
manner; the horſe turned out to graſs in 
ſoft meadow ground till the feet recover. 
But, it muſt be obſerved, that, if both hoofs 


are 
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are alike affected, one of them at one time 

only ſhould be treated as I have mentioned, 
as a tenderneſs will remain for ſome days, 
which might prevent the horſe from walk- 
ing about in rare of food. 


The third e which is a 3 
of one, or ſometimes of both heels in flat 
feet, from the uſe of concave ſhoes, &c. 
Where it has not been of a very long ſtand- 
ing, it may, by proper management, be 

greatly relieved, by laying aſide the uſe of 
concave ſhoes, and refraining from paring 
the ſole, &c. But, to remove the ſtricture 
of the hoof more iminediately, the whole 
contracted quarter of the cruſt near the heel 
muſt be raſped or pared to the quick, from 
the coronet to its baſis, from B, in figure 2. 
to E x, cloſe to the frog, taking care to a- 
. blood, putting on a barred ſhoe, 
cauſing the ſhoe-bar to preſs upon the frog, 
keeping the. hoof cool and moiſt, or turning 
the houſe out to gras 8. Hence the preſſure 


from | 


See plate. 


8601 the coñtracted hoof wein removed, 
and the frog ar the fat 

_ off the Bat of the ſhoe, the contracted 
qubrter 18 thereby dilated" or expanded; the 
new hoof growing from the coronet down- 
wards, acquires a round, full N and be⸗ 


comes of its 9 form. 


tie leg up- 


as What has beds fad edhceriiag t this 


5 diſorder in the feet of horſes, it is evident, 
What little proſpect there is of effecting a 
thorough cure by art, as the complaint is of 


ſuch a nature as omy to admit of ſome pal- 


Nation, and, even chen, in ſome very favou- 


rable caſes only. Nevertheleſs, I do averr 


that it is prackicable to prevent eontractions 


in che hoofs from taking Place, even in 
hoſe hoofs which are ſeemingly diſpoſed 
m their ſhape, &tc. by obſerving 
me rules - all6ath} Haid down, viz. by keeping 
the hoofs' moiſt'and cool, which is their na- 


Tal tate, uſing flat ſh6es, from which the 


hoofs can acquire no bad ſhape, allowing 


the ſole and frog to continue in their full 
ſtrength, the latter eſpecially to reſt upon 


the 
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FN the human body, Corns in the feet 


J are termed fo with ſome propriety, from 
their horny ſubſtance; but, what are called 

Corns in the feet of horſes, are very impro- 
perly named, as they are quite of an oppo- 


fite nature, rather reſembling contuſions or 
bruiſes, and not unlike thoſe bruiſes which 


happen in the palms of the hands and fin- 


gers to working people, ariſing from violent 


pinching, bruiſing, &c. where the ſkin is 


tick, which appears of a blackiſh. red co- 
lour, and exceedingly painful at firſt, contain- 


ing blood; but, in the end, the ſerum or 
thinner parts being abſorbed, the red par- 
ticles appear, when the dead ſkin is removed, 
like red powder. In like manner corns, or 
b rather bruiſes, appear _ and foxy (as the 


phraſe 
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5 8 8 


— * 
2 


%W 


phraſe is), they are ſituate in the corner or 


ſharp angle of the ſole at the extremity of 


the heels, where the cruſt reflects inward 


and forward, forming the binders M But, 
they are more frequently to be met with in 
the inſide heel, from the manner of the 


horſes ſtanding, together with the Fan, 


or weight of the body, which is greater up- 
on the inſide of the hoof than the outſide. 


Bruiſes of this kind are exceedingly pain- 


full, inſomuch that the horſe ſhrinks and 
ſtumbles when any thing touches or preſſes 


upon that _— of the + hpof3 -henep lame- | 


neſs. br 
* N | 
+4 ; 1 


- 
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This com er SA ui Gm üben cau- 


ſes, according to the ſhape or natural for- 
mation of the hoof; together with the treat- 


ment they are expoſed to. But the Crna 5 


ing are che moſt frequent. 5 


. In flat low heels, from too great a preſ- 
ede ſhoe-heel upon the ſole, whether 


LY 
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from caukers, a too great thickneſs of iron up- 
on the heels of the ſhoe, or its being bended 
downwards, upon the ſole or the ſhoe made too 


concave; either of theſe cauſes will produce 
the ſame effect; for, from the too great preſ- | 


 fureuponthehorny ſole, the flefhy ſole, which 
lies immediately underneath it, is compreſ- 
ſed and bruiſed betweenthe ſhoe-heel, theſole, 
and the extremities or outward points of the 
cofin-bone; and hence a contuſion or bruiſe, 
attended with an extravaſation of the blood, 
_ which-afterwards gives that part of the ſole 
a red appearance, and is the reaſon why 
the ſole on that place never grows up io 
firm and ſolid as it was before, but remains 


ſoft and ſpongy, forming a lodgement for 


. fand and gravel, which frequently infinuates 


itſelf into the quick, cauſing an inflamma- 


tion attended with a fuppuration or diſcharge 
of matter, which, if not finding A pallage | 


23 2 71 will break out at * the coronet. 7 


2 
4 


24 This complaint i is produced: in Pi | 
Ef: on heels, when the hoofs are very thick 


and ſtrong, from too great a Juxuriancy of 


the 


het * 


CORNS uy 


the binder, which being inflected or bended 
downwards between the ſhoe and the ſole; 
compreſſes the fleſhy ſole, as l men- 
_ mam bl, . 


. 


The third a of this 3 in deep 
narrow hoofs, proceeds from a contraction 
of the cruſt. compreſſing the heels, &c. 
Hence, it not unfrequently happens in hoofs 
of this ſhape, that both heels are alike af- 
fected, from the ſtricture and preſſure of the 
hardened cruſt upon the tendinous aponeu- 
roſis, &c. on the outſide of the coffin- bone, 
which, in this caſe, is bruiſed between the 
bone and the cruſt; hence the redneſs may 
ſometimes be traced upwards almoſt to the 
coronet. In this caſe, no radical cure can 
take place, as the cauſe which produces 
theſe bruiſes, &c. will exiſt while the horſe 
lives, and, at the ſame: time, the horſe will 
be lame from the contraction of the hoof; 1 
but the remedy propoſed by way of palli aa 14 
| tion for hoof-bound feet, in page / 
be of uſe to render the WN in 8 mea- „ 11 
dure more :farviceables” ea 2.7 HAY OG . 
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With reſpe& to the two firſt cauſes, when 
the bruiſe proceeds from too great a preſſure 
ſhoe muſt be made ſo as to bear off the ten- 
der part, and likewiſe to ſome diſtance on 
both ſides of it; for which purpoſe, a round, 
or a barred ſhoe, will be neceſlary. The red 
and bruiſed parts muſt be cut out to the 
quick, and the hoof kept ſoft with emollient 
poultices for ſome time. But the texture of the 


Dlisdod-veſſele, and likewiſe that of the hoof 


at the bruiſed part, being deſtroyed, a ſpon- 
gineſs remains afterwards, and, upon the 
leaſt unequal preſſure from the ſhoe, &e. 
are liable to a relapſe, never admitting of a 
thorough cure, and * ee ah > ſubje&t 
to {hp a: lameneſs. . | | 


„ 1 „* 
10 by taking proper care of them, be 
eaſily avoided; for, in thoſe countries where 
horſes go molily barefooted, this malady is 
not ſo much as known; neither are thoſe 


bhuorſes that go conſtantly. at cart and plough - 


ſubject to them; hence, therefore, this com- 


D O n N M ah 


plaint is moſt frequently to be met with in 
great towns where horſes go much upon 
hard cauſeway, having their ſhoes turned up 
with high caukers on the heels, and fre- 
quently renewed, at the ſame time their 
hoofs being kept too dry and hard, from 
ſtanding much upon hot dry litter; hence 
will appear the neceſſity of complying witk 
What is moſt natural to the hoofs of horſes, 
namely coolneſs and moiſture, together with 
- uſing ſuch a form of ſhoe as will preſs e- 
_ qually upon the circumference of the cruſt, 
and Wm: e * Of: 8 K 
ere 
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charge of a foetid, and ſometimes i- 


5 thorous matter from the cleft in the middle 


of the frog, affecting one, frequently both, 


13 * in ſome caſes, all the four feet. But ge- 


nerally, the fore-feet are moſt ſubject to 
this diſeaſe; in moſt caſes, it ſeldom admits 
of a radical cure, but is ſubject to frequent 
relapſes, occaſioning lameneſs, from the 
rawneſs and tenderneſs of the parts affected, 
on being expoſed to ſand, gravel, &c. or in 
rough grounds, from the heels treading on 


| ſharp ſtones, &c. ; and when the horſe hap- 
pens to be of a bad habit of body, they e- 


Ven degenerate into what is oy cal- 
led a canker. 
9 | 25 
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Running thruſhes, acecriing to, Mr Gib- 
ſon *, are ſometimes profitable to horſes 


of fleſhy and foul conſtitutions; becauſe 
*(fays he) they drain off a great many bad 
© humours.* But, however ſalutary or be- 
neficial they may be in ſome particular con- 
ſlitutions, yet, upon the whole, they prove 


extremely troubleſome, on account of the 
lameneſs and tenderneſs of the feet affected 


with them; and, where there occurs one 


caſe in which they may properly be ſaid to 


become beneficial to the conſtitution, there 
are a far greater number in which they are 
hurtful, as they are brought on by the 
treatment the hoofs are expoſed to, together 
with the injudicious method generally ob- 
ſerved in ſhoeing them, particularly in thoſe 
hoofs that are narrow heeled, or diſſ ſpoſed to 
be boof-bound, running thruſhes being al- 
ways an attendant upon that complaint. But, 
to explain this more particularly, I have 
formerly obſerved, that there is in the. mid- 
dle of the frog, a cleft or opening, by which 
n 7 e 


1 =p ; 8 
8 Vol. 1. p· 134. 
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che beels ene ſtate have a 1 


greec of contraction and expanſion, eſpecial- 
ge pans; e mee hee 


e Pi eee dimes with con- 


cave or hollow ſhoes, the heels are deprived 
of that power of expanſion, being conſtantly 


— ed in a contracted, ſtate by the reſiſ- 
ä tance from the outer edges of the concave 


| thoe, by which the frog is preſſed or ſqueezed 


on both ſides, by the cruſt. of the heels be- 


ing brought nearer, or almoſt into contact 


with one another. Hence pain, inflamma- 
tion, an obſtruction of the blood, &c. (in 
the fleſhy ſubſtance of the frog), and of 


© courſe that waſting and rottenneſs of its ex- 


ternal covering, which, falling off in pieces, 


leaves the: quick almoſt deni the now frog: 
ires 


| growing in detached pieces, never acq; 
the ſolidity of the former; and hence chat 
rawneſs and tenderneſs. which ever after- 


Wards remain, and: that extreme ſenſibility. | 
| of pain, when any hard ſubſtance. touches 


that part of the foot, and of courſe ſubject 
5 Ng boerse to frequent lameneſs, There are 


no 


. ww oo © =» 


pads” 
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THRUSHES. us 


no doubt Sher ane which may be ſaid to 
occaſion this malady, even in thoſe hoofs 
chat are wide and open at the heels, where 
there is not the leaſt appearance of a con-„ 
traction at the heels; but theſe are generally 
owing to the treatment the hoofs are ex- 
poſed to in the ſtable, by keeping them too 
hot and dry for a long tra of time together, 
during which time, the natural perſpiration 
is greatly obſtructed, by the conſtant appli- 
cation of greaſe or oil to the hardened hoofs, 
and ſtuffing them up with hot, reſinous, and 
greaſy mixtures, as tar, turpentine, &. the 
horſe being all the while kept at full feed- _ 
ing, and not having proper and neceſſary 5 
exerciſe to promote the eirculation of the => | 
fuids, and. to forward the ordinary ſecre= . 
tions, Kc. 3 the legs ſwell and inflame, at 
laſt a running in the frog appears: „2 
and hence this diſcharge | is ſaid to W | 
beneficial to the. eonftitution, When, OE 1 l 
fact, it is but too frequently brought on by WW 
a flothful neglect, and kept up by bad ma= 
om Fool air and. e — „„ 
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horſes in an active healthy ſtate; for fun- 


ning thruſhes, like other diſeaſes to which 
pampered horſes are ſubject, are not known 


in thoſe eoumries here horſes run at large 


in the fields; neither are they ſo frequently 
bouring horſes, whoſe exerciſe is regular, 


and whoſe hoofs are much expoſed to cool- 


6 neſt: COR _ en _ of the 


2 Ay Aer 4; the va of 
5 truſfes; 1 have alfcady hinted, that in moſt 
| Giles, ef; cially where it has been of long 
| ſanding, affedting al all the frogs more or leſs; 
it then becomes imprackcable to eradicate 
3 by any alliftarice from aft; a8, for inſtatice, 
When it btbceeds from” contracted” narrow 
feels in thoſe Feet whick are faid to be hoof- 
bound, it is then art attendant only on 


Julie 


that* diſeaſe ;, and therefore cannot be cured 


without Fmoving, the firſt cauſe, the na- 
ture of wh 
- bd nber K wil diy a 
mall degree of paltiation, But, in tlioſe hoofs 
Which are wide and dean ä 
FVV | he. 


ch I Have already ſhown in page 
mit of ſome 
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is repent, one or both the 
being affected, and where 


3 then: may A ane dr ih wy 
+ "OF laying aſide the uſe of con- 
aſhing the frogs clean after 
exereiſe, and dre with Mel Egyp- 
Seip, möfte as Wilen. 2 > el 
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12. Blue vitriol powdered, one ounce; © 
i Oran 
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Keeping- che hoofs cool and moiſt, // Bat, at 


the fame time, recourſe muſt be had to in- 


terial remedies by way of revulſion, as pur- 


ging or diuretic medicines, bleeding being 
firſt premiſed ; if the former is, made choice 
of, twice or thrice will be ſufficient, repeat - 
add at proper intervals; but, if che latter, 
- which in my opinion is preferable, (for 


many reaſons), they may be continued for 
ſome time with great ſafety, without nog 


5 : pre ways work of the & horſe, 


In a: ot 3 1 not on- 
Iy a diſcharge of foetid matter from the 
clefts of the frogs, but, at the ſame time, a 
diſcharge of greaſy like matter from the 


round protuberances of the heels, and the 


hollow of the paſtern joints, It will be ne- 


ceſſary, therefore, to make a diſtinction be- 


tween the matter diſcharged in this caſe, 
which appears of a thick, white, clammy, or 
ſoapy conſiſtenęe, and that running in the 
legs commonly termed a Greaſe, which is of 
a quite oppoſite quality; the latter by good 
_ Management will _ 1 a chorqugh cure, 

whilſt 


"If 


x medicine. 


{In tek, 11 a 480905 habit of bay, wo ; 
cially the heavy draught kind, running 


Mouths ſometimes degenerate into what is 
commonly called a canker, In this caſe, the 


horny ſubſtance of the frog is ſoan thrown 
off, the fleſhy parts grow to an immoderate 


ne, the luxuriant ſubſtance or ſpongy. fleſh 
having a great number of papillae or tu- 


bercles, which Mr Gibſon compares not im- = 


properly to collyflower, the colour only ex- 


cepted, which is of a pale red, and ſome- ; 


times variegated and tinged with blood, at- 
tended with a copious diſcharge of a thin 


ichorous foetid humour, having a moſt of- 
| fenſive ſmell. If its progreſs be not ſpeedi- 


ly ſtopt, the fleſhy ſole, from its vicinity, 
becomes likewiſe affected, the horny ſole 
rots, decays, and falls off, the whole foot 


turns into a kind of quag or bog, (in warm 


weather full of maggots, which it is almoſt 


impoſſible to prevent, even with the moſt 
corroſive e G the tendons, become 


A 
whilft che former baſfles all the of 


Hkewiſe 


En 
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falls of, and the bon is rendered uſeleſs. 
| To prevent theſe and the like conſequences, 


. _—_ 1 * means 


val. cithe Clit or dluretie ke 
eee ene eee 
. — to exturnu 


Bons, dne acentry w een 


to pare down he eruſt till it is lower than 
tte füngus, er growth of tlie canker, and to 
remove any hard pieces of the hoof or fole, 
where ever it preſſes upon the tendler parts; 
fie circutar part of tlie eruſt mould be ſur- 


roudded and kept ſüft with an emollient 
poultice. For lreltings, the mildeſt eſcharotic 


e may be * tried, as the following, 8. 


"4 > IS HS: 
wo 


wns. Dutt Alum chiles: two ounces; 1. 
OZ: Nr e one whos el 
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N 808 - Mia bert into the lat pe- 


eies mentionell above areging the fleſhy 
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ab ſbon as à running thruſn degins to ſhow 
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ſales Bac, ti dreage.comtinat applications 


will chen be neceſſary, anda 
y ſufſcient w. keep down the. luxuriancy- 


of the fungus. The cauſtic 9 found 
Preferable, as Ol. Viel. 2A va Fons, But⸗ 
| ter of Antimony; - 


Z humidity and moiſture iſſuing from the 


fungus, ſo weakens the force of the ſtrong- 
eſt oils, that they have little or no effect; 
when theſe ſharp dreſſings ſeem to gain up- 


on t the canker, it may be dreſſed with equal 
parts of red precipitate and burntalum pound- 


ed and mixt together, till ſuch time as the 
new ſdle begins to grow; the purging or 
diuretic medicines being given at Proper 


intervals till the cure is compleated. 


Thus I have ee to by: Pw 
the reader, the cauſes of diſeaſes in the feet 
of horſes; and, at the ſame time, pointed out 
; the means by which many of them may in 
a great meaſure be prevented, or at leaſt ren- 


ed leſs hurtful, | 


ter he of theſe, May bg. 
applied once every day, otherwile, if negleQ=. 


ed dreſſing. top longs. or to every other day, 5 
which is the common Practice, the great 
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H ar is ia called A dal 
quarter in tlie foot of an horſe is a 
deft or chink in the fide or quarter of the 
| hoof, running in a flanting direction with 
the horny fibres of the hoof, from the coro- 
net to its baſis, by which the horny ſubſtance 
of the'cruſt is divided; one part of the 
hoof being in a manner detached from we. 
other, and rendered unable to ſuſtain its por- 
tion or ſhare of the weight of the limb, &c. 
and hence the name of Falſe- quarter; for, 
when the horſe ſets his foot on the ground, 
the chink widens ; but; when it is lifted up, 
the hardened edges of the divided hoof take 
ind- ſqueezes it ſo as to oceaſion frequent 
bleeding at the chink, and is frequently at- 
tended: with iuflammation, a diſcharge of 
_ and;of courſe, lameneſs. T5 
wy | "WG VVV 
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This evitiaict notwithſtanding the dif- 
ferent accounts commonly given as the 
cauſe of it, is in fact the effect of a deep 
wound or bruiſe upon the coronet, by which 
the continuity of the parts has been intire- 
ly broke off ; for we always find that, when 
the horny fibres are divided at their roots, 
they never unite or grow up as before, but 
leave a blemiſh, more or leſs, in proportion 
to the ſize and deepneſs of ſuch wounds, &c. 
We have many inſtances of this, even in the 
human body; for, when a wound happens 
at the roots of the nails, whether in the fin- 
ders or toes, it occaſions a blemiſh, which 
continues to grow in the ſame manner af- 
terwards. Hence, it will be evident that no 
"radical cure can poſſibly take place; but we 
may ſo far palliate the complaint as to ren- 
der the horſe ſomething uſeful, by uſing a 
ſhoe of ſuch a conſtruction as will ſupport 
the weight of the limb, &c. without reſting. 
or preſſing too much upon the weakened 
5 quarter; for which purpoſe, a round, or what 
is called a barred, ſhoe, will be moſt proper. | 
: The ſurface of _ 2 285 on and near the diſea- 

fed 


* LSE. QUART ER: 10s 


fed part may be cut nn lower than the 
ſurface of the cruſt upon which the ſhoe is 
to reſt; or, if the hoof will not admit of 
being cut down, the ſhoe may be raiſed up 
from the weak quarter. Either of theſe 
means will remove the weight of the body 
from the : dilcaled. . and the an will | go 
Bot, as land 450 Wy is "aki ed 
into the chink, or crack, where being accu- 
mulated and pent up, it irritates and in- 
flames the parts, whereby matter is formed 
underneath the hoof, which cauſes lameneſs, 
and which not unfrequently breaks out at 
the coronet, producing the moſt inveterate 
ulcers, which become extremely difficult to 
heal, on account of the ſinus or fiſtulae 
branching out in different directions under 
neath the hoof. Therefore, horſes with this 
defect ſhould be carefully obſerved; and, 
when the thick hardened edges of the chinks 
0er crack grow tao high, by which it is ſo 
: much the deeper, and, of courſe, lodges the 
5 rer 1 of ſand, &c. theſe edges 
| ſhould 
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ſhould be raſped, or pared with a erooked 
| knife, till the ſeam diſappears. But, where- 
ever there remains a. blackneſs, or appear- 
ance of gravel, that part mult be traced far- 


ther; always obſerving, if poſſible, to avoid 


drawing blood. The chink or crack thus 
made ſmooth and equal, no ſand or gravel 
can lodge in it; and, as the parts will be 
ou it will be neceſſary to apply an emol- 
Lent poultice for ſome days, till the tender- 
neſs wear off. If the inflammation has been 
great, and matter formed in the crack, or 
the parts wounded by the knife, in eut- 
ting its hardened edges, proud fleſh may 
riſe, and jet out. In this caſe, the hard 
parts of the hoof near it are to be removed, 
a digeſtive poultice applied, and, when the 
inflammation i is abated, the proud fleſh. may 
be wurden with he ee ner . 
* Blue Vitriol OP 2 PETTY j E 5 8 
Corroſive Sublimate, I dram; rl | 5 
Rubbed into Powder. 1 
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A Sand- crack is of much the ſame nature 


witha falſe-quarter, only they run more fre- 
quently in an horizontal direction than the 

latter, on the outſide or ſurface of the cruſt; 
They are generally the effect of ſlight or ſu- 
perficial wounds upon the coronet, and grow 

gradually downwards towards the baſis of 
the hoof, and at laſt are cut or raſped off in 
from lodging fand or gravel, they muſt be 


toned for nnn 


a z 


. Horſes frequently cut their legs both be- 
fore and behind, by ſtriking or knocking 


the hoot when trotting, &c. againſt the op- 
| poſite leg, whereby a wound is made, which 
is attended with an inflammation, ſwelling, 


&c. and of courſe lameneſs. The parts 


commonly wounded from cutting in the 
fore-legs, are the prominent and back part 


of the fetlock joint, and under the knee 


joint on the. inſide of che leg. The former 
is moſt common; the latter only happens to 


LL horſes, who raiſe ir Feet high 
1 20 


treated ur the ſame manner-as en men- . 
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in trotting; and, as ſuch horſes generally 
go faſt, this laſt ſpecies of cutting is di- 
ſtinguiſned by the name of the Suit or 
e Cut. a | | 


10 che hind-legs, IN cut hire 
upon theprominent part of the fetlock-joint, 
and ſometimes, eſpecially thoſe who move 

their legs too low, cut upon the coronet. 
Bus, whether they cut before or behind, it 
commonly proceeds from ſome 1 8 — 
ing 9 ” 
17 Injudicious fiocing; under which may 
8 included, the hoofs being ſuffered to 
grow too large and broad, the ſhoe project- 
ing over the inſide edge of the hoof, the 
clenches or rivets of the beans RE above 
158 ſurface « of the cruſt, * | : 

Oy are a great variety of ſhoes 1 recom- 
mended for preventing this complaint of 
different conſtructions; but the moſt com- 
mon are thoſe that are made thick upon the 
inſide heel, Others have a border or mar- 

gin 
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gin turned up upon the inſide of the ſhoe's 
rim, commonly called a Feather, which 
raiſes the inſide of the hoof conſiderably 
higher from the ground than the out- 
ſide. Either of theſe ſhoes may be of uſe 
to a dealer, in order to make a wry-footed 
horſe appear to ſtand ſtraight upon his limbs, 
but can have no effect upon a ho!ic's man- 
ner of moving his legs, eſpecially at the 
time when the foot is raiſed from the ground, 
and paſſing the other leg, ſo as to pre- 
vent him from cutting. The reaſon why 
| this method of ſhoeing ſeems to ſucceed, _ 
_ eſpecially in the hind-feet, is this, when the 
- ſhoe is made thick upon the inſide heel, 


leg, the-ſhoe nails are removed to a conſi- 
derable diſtance forward from the thick part 


of the ſhoe, which, at the ſame time, is kept 
much within the circle of the hoof; and, on 


that account, it becomes im poſſible that the 
ſhoe ſhould touch the oppoſite leg. But, to 
| ſhow that this raiſing of the infide quarter 
or heel, by a thickneſs of iron in the ſhoe, 
18 not ot neceſſary to Provent horſes from cut- 
5 tin 0g, 


which part commonly likes the oppoſite —_ 
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ting, Ihave frequently caui 
ſhoe to be made thinner. than common, and, 


9. 


QUARTER. 
4 the heel of the 


by keeping it within the hoof, - anſwered 


. equally as well as the former, I have likewiſe 
cauſed the ſhoe to be cut in the middle of the 


quarter, whereby the hoof. at the heel was 
left quite bare, which anſwered: the purpoſe 
ſo much the better, as the foot was the leſs 
loaded with the additional ad of ae 
fluous | iron. | 


{ 


. The Great 3 of N concave 


3 commonly uſed, is likewiſg another 


cauſe why horſes, that in other reſpetts move 


well upon their legs, do frequently cut and 


wound themſelves ; and to this we may add, 


the great length of the hoof at the toe, eſpe- 
cially in the fore- feet, which is allowed fre- 


quently to grow to an unnatural ſize; I have 


already obſerved, that a great load of iron is 


by no means neceſſary in a horſe's ſhoe ; on 


the contrary, it becomes a great diſadvanta 


for a flat one that is properly conſtructed; 
and well wrought, that is, well hammered, 
will wear as lang: as a concave or hollow 


moe 
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ſhoe that i is almoſt: dank the weight of the 
former, This, at firlt-view, will perhaps 
appear a paradox; but, nevertheleſs, it is a 
fact; for, as the round or outward ſurface 
of a concave ſhoe is the only part that touches 


the ground, and is liable to be wore, it ſoon | Zn 


grows thin, and yields to the preſſure from 
the weight of the body; and therefore muſt 
be renewed before the other parts of it are 
hardly rouched, and but little reduced in its 
original weight. But the ſurface of a flat 
ſhoe, reſting equally upon the ground, will 
remain firm upon the hoof, and be ſuffici- 
ently ſirong to ſupport the weight of the 
: * till it wears . thin. = 


| 25. 5 Kris. cut 5-4 eto, themſelves 
immediately under the kneesjoint, this 1 
have obſerved is called the Swift or Speedy 
Cut, and i is occaſioned by raifing the feet , 
| high! in trotting, whereby the inſide toe or 
quarter of the hoof ſtrikes againſt the oppo 


ſte leg. This is eaſily prevented, by ma- 7: 


| king, the ſhoe ſtraight, and placing it conſi- | 
| Wr within the hoof at the ff where 
Cc „ the 
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che 50 N the other leg, obſerving t at 
no nails are to be put in that part 


ſhoe which is kept ſo much within the hoof, 


_ otherwiſe they muſt Es ge) in- 


to the . 


3a, When cutting cds f i a n 


855 defect, that is, a wrong poſition of the foot 
upon the leg- bones, whereby the toes are 


turned too much outward, or too much i in- 


| ward; at the ſame time, if the horſe croſſes 


his legs much in trotting, in this caſe there 


is no preventing his cutting ' altogether, 


though it may be palliated. Such horſes are 

by no means fit for journey riding, being 

5 "i addicted both to 8 and fg 
bling. 5 


5 the laft OS it may V proceed . fa- 


tigue or weakneſs ; this happens frequently, 2 


i even to thoſe horſes that deal their legs well 


(as the phraſe is), eſpecially in young hor- 


ſes; but they ſoon leave it off when they 


| Se 


acquire more firength, and are accuſtomed 
to their work; 5 moſt people muſt have expe- 


 rienced 
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kienced chis in themſelves when boys, as 
they at that age are very ready to knock 
their ancles with the heel of the oppoſite 


ſhoe, which cuſtom wears off as they grow 


ſtrong. Upon the whole, the beſt general 


rule that can be laid down for preventing 


horſes from cutting their legs, is to keep 
their hoots round and ſhort at the toe, and 
from growing too large and broad, to obſerve 

| that the ſho does not project over the in- 


ſide edge of the hoof, that the elenches or 


rivets of -the nails on the outer ſurface of 
the eruſt are ſmooth, and above all, that the 
ſhoe be made light, well worked, and 8 | 


bey MTs to the ſize 5 the . 7 
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xp lanation of che PLATE. 


5 th b 1. 
| EPRESENTS an upper and fide-view | 
of the hoof of a horſe, with its inner 
„ wot d 162. ns 
BB The ben. 
5 | © The frog, with its cavities. | | 


: Pre. U. Shows thewnter-purt of the r 
* 7 5 containing the ſole, frog, and bars. 
ES A. A. The cruſt. 

B. B. The fole. | 

C. C. The bars, or binders. 
4 * E. E. The heels. 
dm longitudinal cleft in the middle 
ee the frog. . 


= Fi. III. Shews the ander part _ the 

EO coffin- bone. 8 

98 r | 
1 B. 
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* B. Its — or W 
C. The inſertion of the flexor-tendon. 


D. P. Holes for the pegs: of _ 


L 
> IF 
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{els | 


Fre G. IV. Shews an upper and Gde-view 
of the coffin-bone. | 
A. Its round part, or toe. EE 4 — 
BB. Ha proaetfs; or heels, © er 
C. The cavity of the joint. 


D. D. The joining of the rtages'o on 
each ſide of the . ene Se 


FIC. v. | Shows we back part of the 


ronary bones, 
A. The ball which enters | the e, of 


the coffin- bone. ; 
5 B. The ſocket which receives the paten- 


Fic. VI. Shews the for ar of the cos 


eee © „ Fo. . 
A. The coffin-joint. A 
B. The F „ 
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Fic. wa. Shows the aut, or dun- 


Shy} ery tt ; 5 8 £4319 + 
* . ; * . 15 . : we by 1 22 wes 6 


e, VII. Stews: that fdr the nut- 
bone which is placed next the joint. : 
A. The longitudinal notch which reſts 


| ypon'the coffin-bone. || „„ 


Fi. IX. Repreſents a —— view of the 
bones of the foot, 5 in their oper 5 
. 1 

A. The 1 | 

'B. The coronary- bone. 

Cc The nut or ſhuttle-bone, upon he ar- 
ticulation of the coronary-bone, with the 
| colfit-boye. = 

D. The coffin-bone. - 

E. E. The —. . 

F. F. A round notch or groove 4 the : 
_ paſſage of a large blood-veſſel o on each ade 
of the bone. 

S. G. The holes for the > of blood | 


. veſſels into the ſubſtance of the at . 


Fi. X. Repreſents the common concave 
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